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“AND THIS IS AMERICA!” 


An editorial appeared in the columns of the Daily 
News on the evening of January 23d. It was re- 
produced in the last issue of the Argonaut under the 
above caption, and was followed by a collection of the 
stock arguments usually advanced against trade 
unions. The editorial was strong. It pleased the 
Argonaut, though possibly the News writer little 
thought that it would be the subject of exposition 
for and against the labor movement. 

In order that the readers of the Clarion may com- 
mence at the beginning, appended is the article from 
the News: 

SENATOR CHAS. Curtis. 


Born, Topeka, Kas., Jan. 25, 1860. His 
mother, a quarter-blood Kaw Indian. His 
father, an army officer. At 8 years old an 
orphan. At 14 a jockey and newsboy. At 
18 driving hack and studying law. At 24 
County Attorney. At 35 Congressman. At 
46 United States Senator. 

And that is America. 


Land of opportunity, of promise and reward; 
where there is still a chance for the lowest to 
rise; where pluck and energy and honest toil 
and the everlasting spirit of “I WILL” breaks 
down opposition, overcomes obstacles, sur- 
mounts difficulties and lifts a man from the 
humblest position to a place where he is cov- 
ered with honor and can be of service to the 
world. 

The rise of Chas, Curtis is a sermon of 
promise to every young man, no matter wheth- 
er he bends his back in an office or is driving 
spikes on a railroad. 

It is a fulfillment. It reads TRY, and try 
and try again, and if-you are worth while you 
must succeed. 

Be faithful and industrious and clean. Keep 
your eyes up and your conscience clear and 
don’t spare the spur. There are as many 
worlds to conquer today as there are men to 
conquer them. Try hard. 


The Argonaut opens with the statement that “was” 
should be inserted in the place of “is.’ This con- 
clusion was reached on the premise that Senator 
Curtis of Kansas would be prevented today from 
advancing so rapidly because the unions would bar 
his way, were he to come under their sway. To be 
exact, the following words are used: “Or let us 
rather say, this was America as America was con- 
ceived by the men who founded our system, and as 
it was organized in so far as they were able to do 
it. Originally a land of opportunity, a land unfet- 
tered by old-world traditions and restrictions, it was 
intended that it should so remain. Our system was 
designed to give free scope to industry, to talent, to 
merit of every kind, to provide a field in which 
every man should be equal at the point of oppor- 
tunity with every other.” 

The Argonaut proceeds to tell that for one hundred 
and twenty years the spirit of freedom has prevailed, 
that the man of merit has always forced his way 
to the front—unhampered by artificial barriers, and 
as a consequence, we have gained in our national life. 

Then the question is asked whether Charles Curtis 
could have survived a jockey’s union, a newsboys’ 


BY WILL J. FRENCH. 


union, or a 
march. . 

“Is this still a land of opportunity,” continues the 
Argonaut, “when an aspiring and capable Ameri- 
can youth may not advance step by step from lowly 
beginnings to high and higher stages of develop- 
ment? Is this the America which our fathers found- 
ed when a career like that of Senator Curtis would, 
through the jealousies and restrictions imposed by 
trade unions, be now an impossibility ?” 


hack drivers’ union, on his upward 


The Argonaut answers in the negative, though 
not directly. A series of questions are propounded 
for the benefit of the criticiser of the trade union. 
To all of them such an individual would cheerfully 
subscribe. We are told that the expert mechanic 
must restrict his hours of labor to the hours of the 
average of his trade, and that he must slow down his 
pace to match the powers of a strength and an am- 
bition inferior to his own. The terrors of “union 
discipline” are held out for the man who would ex- 
ercise his skill and diligence above his fellows. We 
are solemnly informed that a man cannot accept a 
special wage without incurring the enmity of his 
class or union, and that the mandates of the “walk- 
ing delegate” must be immediately obeyed, even 
though the mechanic is satisfied with his lot. And 
then is brought to light the old, familiar chestnut 
about the foreign-born bosses who marshal trade- 
unionists a solid phalanx on election days. 


The closing paragraph tells us that America will 
fail to remain the land of opportunity while “re- 
strictive industrial unionism” shall prevail, and, while 
it is prevailing, lock and bar the doors through which 
ambitious youth must soar to higher realms. With 
a parting reference to “class privilege,” the “stifling 
of talent,” and “the moral, intellectual and material 
loss to America,” by our actions, we are consigned 
to the D. and O. Club. The only trouble is we won't 
stay down and out! 

We have no quarrel with the Argonaut. Recent 
utterances in that paper on many of the topics of the 
day have been refreshing in the extreme. An edi- 
torial in a late issue told of the unbounded prosperity 
of the merchants of San Francisco, and hinted in 
emphatic terms that the high wages paid were re- 
sponsible for the satisfactory condition of affairs. The 
carpenter who earned (and received) five dollars a 
day on which to support one wife and several chil- 
dren, and incidentally, to pay fancy rent and in- 
creased household expenses, was admitted to be a 
factor worthy of consideration, particularly as his 
earnings were returned to the community through 
the regular channels of trade. 

We contend, however, that America is still Amer- 
ica, though somewhat changed, and that the “fetters,” 
“restrictions,” “artificial barriers,” et al, are not the 
product of the labor movement. Research will prove 
the conclusion of the Argonaut editor correct. We 
(i. e., the American people) have wandered away 
from the teachings of our forefathers. The oppor- 
tunities are curtailed. The question is: Should the 
labor movement be held responsible? 

The revival in trade unionism within the last six 
or seven years is the direct result of the birth of 
the modern trust, or merger, or combination of in- 
dustrial capitalism. In order to protect themselves, 
men formed or joined organizations to sell their 
labor collectively. An additional reason is the na- 


tural desire to share in the fruits of one’s labor, and 
thus we have the questions of wages, hours, and 
conditions of employment a matter of bargains. 


If unionism is responsible for our ills, will the 
editor of the Argonaut kindly inform us what he 
thinks of the evidence presented at each day’s session 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission? or of the 
report published in the press of January 29th on the 
Standard Oil Company? or the articles on unholy 
combinations printed in a majority of the issues of 
Ridgway's? or of E. H. Harriman, J. J. Hill, and 
other railroad and coal barons, and all that their 
names and methods stand for? or of the lumber 
trust? the coal trust? or of the combinations con- 
trolling street transportation in our large cities? or 
of the ship-building trust, claimed by the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle to be more dangerous than the 
crimes alleged to be connected with the strikes in 
the mines of Utah and Colorado? 


What would some of our forefathers think should 
they return to the scene of their former activities 
and find all natural resources “fettered?” Would 
they blame the trade unions for the insurance frauds? 
for the timber steals? for the grafting among the 
so-called leaders of the country, as evidenced by the 
bribery of officials and purchase of franchises? or 
for a handful of men claiming the right to peddle or 


not to peddle the coal the Creator placed in the 
earth for the use of all? 


What would our forbears think of armor for bat- 
tleships sold to the country they loved, below the 
standard agreed upon, thus imperiling our national 
honor? or of iron in life preservers? or of Harriman 
using dynamite to head off Hill along the north bank 
of the Columbia river? or of the armed camp main- 
tained early last year between the narrow and broad- 


gauge moles on the Oakland shore, as a result of 
more railroad controversy ? 


If our forefathers could only see the beauties of the 
“secret rebate,” the joys of the “toll,” the pleasures 
of the “card rate,” with its gentle reminder of the 
likelihood of some master hand shutting off supplies 
in case of refusal to obey orders, and the hundred 
and one devices of present day commercialism, would 
those who have molded American history of by- 
gone days hold the trade union responsible for the 
curtailment of opportunities? Would they claim 
that the historic city of Philadelphia, where the labor 
movement ‘is weak and the art of bribe and graft 
strong, is evidence of the correctness of the Argo- 
naut’s position ? 

If George Washington were here and wanted to 
address the people in the theatres of the United 
States—from Atlantic to Pacific—wouldn’t he first 
have to make his peace with the theatre trust, or 
else follow latter-day “stars” and patronize a tent in 
some cities? Or if the honored father of his country 
desired to buy a faucet in a San Francisco supply 
house, could he do it? or if he contemplated opening 
an undertaking establishment without first paying 
the employers’ initiation fee of $500, would not his 
prospects be as gloomy as the business? On all 
sides would he find the “iron glove.” Sometimes the 
iron would be noticeble—more often it would be 
skillfully padded. 

The intelligent men of every craft are those in 
the respective organizations. Can the Argonaut ex- 
plain why an expert mechanic should work longer 


hours than his fellows? or name instances where the 
“minimum output” prevails? The employer too fre- 
quently sets the “dead line” at what the fastest man 
can produce, and he wants the young man to super- 
sede the middle-aged. We are told that the diligent 
man is ever fearful of “union discipline.” 
polite, the statement is a “glittering generality,” and 
Susceptible of proof. 

The reference to the inability of a unionist to ac- 
cept more than the “minimum wage” is mere froth. 
Let the editor of the Argonaut ask this question of 
the gentleman who is responsible for the typograph- 
ical appearance of his paper: “Are you receiving 
just double the minimum rate asked by the organiza- 
tion of printers?” He will receive an affirmative 
reply. And if the editor will ask other followers 
of Gutenberg in the same office, he will discover 
that “minimum” does not mean “maximum.” Other 
trades could report a similar condition. 

The “walking delegate” is overworked. He does 
duty on every occasion when our adversaries sally 
forth to seek whom they may devour. As a matter 
of fact, every intelligent union decides all questions 
of import for itself, and the writer, in an experience 
of many years in San Francisco and elsewhere, has 
never met the far-famed “walking delegate” who 
demands the job of the hen-pecked expert and un- 
willing-to-leave-mechanic. 

The trade-unionist, after all, is a good deal like 
other American citizens. He votes as he see fit. The 
last election held in the State of California proves 
that, and the reference to foreign-born bosses” is 
unkind. It has no bearing on the general discussion. 
The gentlemen referred to will be remembered for 
many a long year to come for his work in the in- 
terests of a common humanity. 


If the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
returned to earth, and sat as a jury, you couldn't 
make them believe that all would be well with the 
body politic should the thousands of men and women 
in the provision trades of San Francisco return to 
the conditions prevailing (say) in 1900, Then they 
worked seven days a week throughout the year, for 
a wretched wage, despite alleged prosperity. Could 
an argument be advanced by the Argonaut claiming 
that the women of the laundry and garment making 
callings, and the public generally, were better Off 
when the former toiled far into the night for an 
inadequate wage, and no provision for overtime? 
Or would the carpenter or printer or machinist of 
years ago, with his ten-hour workday, help the 
editor’s conception of present-time requirements? 

There are unions with no idea of the labor move- 
ment. Every organization refusing to admit mem- 
bers or barring apprentices is a menace to the com- 
munity. We submit that we should be judged by 
what we have done and stand for as a whole, and 
not have the weak brother selected as the standard. 
This applies to all bodies and individuals—we all 
have our imperfections. 

Ask Mr. W. V. Stafford, Labor Commissioner of 
this State, whether the unions are not behind him in 
every fight for the common good. Unsanitary fac- 
tories and workshops, child labor, unguarded ma- 
chinery and long hours of employment find their 
bitter foe in the labor movement of today. One day’s 
rest in seven is a battle cry of which we are proud. 
And we know from experience that our wages have 
not been curtailed by organization. We endeavor to 
check the ravages of tuberculosis. 


In conclusion, the declaration adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor at the Minneapolis 
Convention last November is a plain statement of 
labor principles. It requires no eulogy: 

“In furtherance of our claim, namely, that our 
principles comprise the fullest and highest type of 
human activity, and from time to time will be en- 
hanced and advanced in accordance with the demands 
to satisfy human needs and desires, we recommend 
the following as a partial statement at this time of 
the economic demands of the American Federation 
of Labor: 


“Free schools, free text-books and compulsory edu- 
cation. 


To be 
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“Abolition of all forms of involuntary servitude, 
except for punishment of crime. 

*Unrelenting protest. against the issuance and 
abuse of injunction in labor disputes. 

“A work day of not more than eight hours in the 
twenty-four hours in a day. A strict recognition of 
not over cight hours per day on all Federal, State 
or municipal work, and at not less than the prevailing 
per diem wage rate of the class of employment in 
the vicinity where the work is performed. 

“Release from employment one day in seven. 

“The abolition of the contract system on public 
work. 

“The municipal ownership of public utilities. 

“The abolition of the sweat-shop system. 

“Sanitary inspection of factories, workshops, mines 
and homes. 

“Liability of employers for injury to body or loss 
of life. 

“The nationalization of telegraph and telephone. 

“The passage of anti-child labor laws where they 
do not exist and rigid enforcement of them where 
they have been enacted into law. 

“Woman’s suffrage. 

“Initiative, referendum, imperative mandate and 
right of recall. 

“Suitable and plentiful playgrounds for children in 
all cities. 

“Continued agitation for the public bath system 
in all cities. 

“Qualifications in permits to build in all cities and 
towns that there shall be bathrooms and bathroom 
attachments in all houses or compartments used for 
habitation. 

“We favor a system of finance whereby money 
shall be issued exclusively by the Government, with 
such regulations and restrictions that will protect it 
from manipulations by the banking interests for their 
own private gain.” 

Be gS 
‘““WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST.” 

The concerns named below are on the “We Don't 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it home, where 
it can be conveniently referred to. Officers of unions 
are requested to have the list posted weekly on bul- 
letin boards at headquarters. 

Owl Drug Company, Sixteenth and Mission 
streets. 

M. Siminoff, Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House 
and Pacific Cloak and Suit House, Market street, 
between Taylor and Jones, and 540 McAllister street. 

Triest & Co., jobbers of hats. 4 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners, Benicia, Cal. 

A. B. Patrick, tanner, San Francisco. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Crescent Feather Company, Nineteenth and Har- 
rison streets. 

M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

Morning Star Dairy, 140 Ney street, J. Finnigan, 
proprietor. ; 

Bolton & Strong, photo engravers, Fifteenth and 
Mission streets. 

McMahon, Keyer & Stigler Bros., 1711 O’Farrell 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, tailors. 

a 

A bill to prevent strikes in all public utilities such 
as street railways, coal mines, steamship lines, and 
other steam railways, was introduced by Rudolphe 
Lemieux in the Canadian Parliament. The bill em- 
powers the Minister of Labor to order an investiga- 
tion and see that the trouble is settled without resort- 
to a strike. Canadian unions are fighting the bill. 

foe a 

The eight-hour work day must be universal. 
for that goal. 

———_—_—__ &______ 

Demand union labeled products always. 


Aim 


HALE’S GREAT WHITE 
CARNIVAL CONTINUES 


There is a large attendance daily. The vast 
assortments afford a Wide range of choice in all 
departments. Such a splendid variety of new 
and dainty ‘goods. You must see these goods of 
quality and note the remarkably ‘low prices to 
fully realize the importance of buying now. At- 
tend this Great White Carnival. 


FINE EMBROIDERIES AT HALE’S. 


There are many women who know about the 
exquisite embroideries at Hale’s and the excep- 
tionally low price on every yard. During our 
Great White Carnival there are thousands of 
yards of the prettiest patterns ever designed. 


25c—Worth 40c 
Fine Swiss and Nainsook edgings and inser- 
tions; fine miniature patterns for baby clothes 
and waist fronts; Swiss and Heavy Cambric 
Corset Cover embroideries and flouncings, up- 
ward to 18 inches wide; many new and striking 
patterns. 


48c—Worth 75-98c 
Elaborate flouncings, Corset Cover embroid- 
eries and bands, upward to 17 inches wide; in 
open and blind effects; English, French and 
Swiss designs. 


15¢—Worth 25c 


Colored embroidery, in 4%-yard strips. 


They 
will be sold by the strip only. 


38c—Worth 50c 


Corset Cover embroideries and flouncing, in a 
variety of handsome patterns. 


Sixth Street, 


DEMAND THIS LABEL 


UNION 
LABEL 


near Market. 


On Your Printing 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union concern. 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 


Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 


Alarm Clocks, 6Uc. up 


Established for ten years on Sixth St. 
near Mission, now located at 


715 MARKET ST., near Third 
1255 Fulton St., near Devisadero 
2593 Mission St., near 22d 


Phone West 2039 in order 


9% 


Gear > Street’ at Polk 


Prices and Quality Must Be 
Right at the New Store 


On this basis we bid for your trade 
as we are satisfied that our line of 
Kitchen Utensils, Crockery, Glass- 
ware, Notions and Ladies’ Furnish- 
ings, Etc., are positively lower than 
elsewhere. Try use: : : 3 3 3 


Investigate - - - Compare 


MR. DOOLEY ON JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP 


Mr. Dooley’s latest. essay discusses the Japanese 
question, under the title, “A Broken Friendship.” 
It is in the philosopher’s richest vein of wit and 
humor, as the following extracts prove: 

“We're sure to have war with th’ Japs inside iv 
two years,” said Mr. Dooley. “Hogan says we've got 
to fight f’r th’ supreemacy iv Passyfic. Much fightin’ 
I'd do f’r an ocean, but havin’ taken th’ Phi’lippeens, 
where ar’re a blamed nuisance, an’ th’ Sandwich Isl- 
ands, that’re about as vallyble as a toy balloon to a 
horseshoer, we've got to grab a lot iv th’ surroundin’ 
dampness to protect thim. That’s wan reason why 
we’re sure to have war. Another reason is that th’ 
Japs want to sind their little forty-five-year-old chil- 
dher to be iddycated in th’ San Francisco public 
schools. 

“Wud ye iver have thought ’twas possible that any 
wan in this counthry cud even talk iv war with thim 
delightful, cunning little Oryentals? Why, ’tis less 
thin two years since we hollered with joy whin a 
Rooshyan admiral put his foot through th’ bottom iy 
a man-iv-war an’ sunk it. An’ how we cheered in th’ 
theayter to see th’ cute little sojers iv th’ Michydoo 
mowin’ down th’ brutal Roshyan moojiks with ma- 
sheen guns. An’ fin’lly whin th’ Japs had gone a 
thousand miles into Rooshyan territory an’ were 
about busted an’ ayether had to stop fightin’ or not 
have car fare home, our worthy Prisident jumped 
to th’ front an’ cried: ‘Boys, stop it. It’s gone far 
enough to satisfy th’ both iv ye.’ 

“Day afther day th’ pa-apers come out an’ de- 
clared that th’ defeat iv Rooshya was a judgment iv 
th’ Lord on th’ czar. Hogan talked about nawthin’ 
else. They were a wondherful little people. They 
cud shoot straighter an’ oftener thin anny other 
nation. A Jap cud march three hundhred miles a day 
f’r eight days with nawthin’ to eat but a gumdhrop. 
They were highly civvylized. It was an old civvy- 
lization but not tainted be age. 

“Their treatment iv women put thim on a higher 
plane thin ours. Cinchries ago, before th’ higher 
iddycation iv women was dhreamed iv in this coun- 
thry, th’ poorest man in Japan cud sind his daughter 
to a tea house, which is th’ same as our female 
siminaries, where she remained till she gradyated as 
th’ wife iv some proud noble iv the old Samuri push. 
An’ even in th’ wan branch iv art that westren civvy- 
lization is supposed to excel in they had us beat 
miles. They were th’ gr-reatest liars in th’ wurrld 
an’ formerly friends iv th’ Prisidint. 

“That was the beginnin’ iv th’ end iy th’ frinship 
between th’ two gr-reat nations. A_ well-known 
fi-nancieer who thravelled to Tokeeo with a letter iv 
inthraduction to th’ Michydoo fr’m th’ Prisidint 
beginnin’, ‘Dear Mick,’ got a brick put through his 
hat. A little later a number iv Americans in private 
life who wint over to rayceive in person th’ thanks 
iv th’ imprer f’r what they’d done, were forced be 
th’ warmth iv their rayciption to take refuge in th’ 
house iv th’ Rooshyan counsel. 

“Last month th’ Jap’nese governmint wrote to th’ 
Prisidint: ‘Most gracious an’ bewilderin’ Majesty, 
Impror iv th’ Sun, austere an’ patient Father iv th’ 
Stars, we adore ye. Had ye not butted in with ye’er 
hivenly binivolence we wud’ve shook Rooshya down 
f’r much iv her hateful money. Now we must prove 
our affection with acts. It is our intintion to sind a 
fleet to visit ye’er shores, partickly San Francisco, 
where we undherstand th’ school system is well 
worth studyin’.’ 

“An’ there ye ar’re, Hinnissy. Th’ frindship ce- 
minted two years ago with blod an’ beers is busted. 
I don’t know whether annything will happen. Hogan 
thinks so, but I ain’t sure. Th’ Prisidint has an- 
nounced that rather thin see wan octoginaryan Jap 
prevented fr’m larnin’ his a-bee-abs he will divastate 
San Francisco with fire, flood, dinnymite, an’ person- 
alities. But San Francisco has had a pretty good 
bump lately an’ wud hardly tur’rn over in its sleep 
f’r an invasion, and if th’ Prisidint wants thim to 
enther th’ schools he’ll have to lead thim in a cannon 
an’ shoot thim in. 

“Wudden’t it be th’ grand thing though if they 
licked us an’ we handed thim th’ Ph’lippeens !” 


THE WORKINGMANS 
STORE 


MILL AND Factory SALE 


Kragens New York buyers have expressed snaps picked up from the manu- 
facturers needing money. These bargains embrace both Winter and Spring 
merchandise. These famous values have crowded Kragens the entire weck. 
New goods just received in the last few days will make buying even more 
rapid. We wish you to read about the following: 


SUITS, OVERCOATS AND CRAVENETTES $9.75. 


Picture to yourself the finest hand-tailored Clothing made. The kind for 
which a merchant tailor would say $40.00. This Clothing embraces the very 
finest Cravenettes, the most beautiful Overcoats of all lengths, and single and 
double breasted suits (both Winter Suits and Spring suits)—the Clothing is 
made in the very latest style and embraces the newest novelties of the most 
famous manufacturers and Kragens gives you this $40.00 Clothing ON PAY- 
MENTS OF $1.00 WEEKLY AND AS LONG AS THEY LAST THEY 
ARE YOURS FOR 3 


PRINCE ALBERT SUITS $18.50 
The finest unfinished Worsted Prince Albert Coat and Vest, lined with pure silk, good 
honest $50.00 values. ON PAYMENTS OF $1.00 WEEKLY FOR 
TUXEDO AND FULL DRESS SUITS $24.50 
The “Silk Stocking” Clothing Stores ask you $60.00 for these fine Tuxedo and Full Dress 
Suits, silk and satin lined, perfect fit. These Suits are yours on payments of $1.00 
weekly and the price is , 
TOP COATS $7.95 
The very finest Top Coats made of beautiful Covert and other materials, finely lined and 
worth say $30.00. “Mill and Factory price” 
$5.00 CORDUROY TROUSERS $1.95 
Imagine to yourself the finest pair of Corduroy Trousers you have ever seen, good heavy, 
thick material, full cut and guaranteed to fit, for which you would be willing to give 
away a $5.00 piece. They’re at Kragens for 
BOYS’ SHOES 89c 
Boys’ Satin Calf Shoes,.also in other fine leathers; a full line of sizes. Good $2.50 values. 
As long as these last Kragens will give them to you for 


$5.00 AND $6.00 MEN’S SHOES $2.25 
The most famous makers have contributed. Box Calf, Vici Kid and other fine leathers, 
Blucher or Lace styles made on good lasts, values up to $6.00. “Mill and Factory 
Sale price” 
SPRING HATS $1.25 
The newest shapes and styles in Hats, Knox and Dunlap shapes, Stiff Hats and all kinds 
of Soft Hats. Good honest $3.00 values. As long as they last 
75c FLEECED UNDERWEAR 25c 
Good heavy derby-ribbed, fleece-lined Underwear; scarce at other stores in town even at 
75c. A big lot of these will be given you at 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR 59c 


Wright’s Health Underwear, the fleece-lined kind, sold in every store in San Francisco 
FOODS SOF VAS One, Aes THON n ASP Aare aces i cicg eceibi ot discon me win Sense aber aes aoe iclec azaleas 59c 


RAGENS wc 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


The following circular, bearing date of February 
6, 1907, and referring to the eight-hour strike assess- 
ment of the International Typographical Union, has 
been issued during the present week by the Executive 
Committee of No. 21: : 

To the Membership: It has been determined by 
the Executive Council of the International Typo- 
graphical Union to again reduce the eight-hour 
strike assessment. An official communication notify- 
ing the officers of this union of the action taken is 
printed herewith: 

“INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 22, 1907. 

“To the Membership—Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: At 
the regular daily meeting of the Executive Council, 
held on January 21, 1907, the council, after a 
thorough canvass of the eight-hour situation as now 
existing, reached the conclusion that another reduc- 
tion in the assessment is possible. 

“Therefore, 

Beginning with the week of February 3-9, 1907, 
and thereafter until further notice, the assessment 
will be three per cent of all moneys earned. 

“As to any further reduction in the assessment, 
that may not be possible for some time to come. 
Should the book and job business continue to im- 
prove, and the membership generally maintain the 
aggressive label campaign now under way, thus 
diverting to union offices a vast volume of work, then 
further reduction in, or the wiping out of, the assess- 
ment altogether may be brought about. 

“The council is determined, however, to continue 
an assessment just so long as may be necessary to 
protect our members still on the strike rolls, or to 
protect the International Typographical Union from 
further assault from unfair employers, and also to 
adequately finance the campaign that will be con- 
tinued until offices now opposing us are in the eight- 
hour column. 

“We will not barter our principles for an eight- 
hour day. We are against the open shop. Fra- 
ternally, “JAMES M. Lyncu, 

“Huco MILLer, 
“J. W. Bramwoop, 
“Executive Council International 
Typographical Union.” 

In accordance with the order contained in the fore- 
going letter, collections will hereafter be made weekly 
on all earnings at the rate of three per cent. Since 
the resumption of the strike assessment in this juris- 
diction (November 19, 1906), eleven fiscal weeks 
have elapsed. In order that no confusion may arise 
in the minds of the membership as to the application 
of the three per cent collection, it has been deter- 
mined that this rate shall apply at the beginning 
of the twelfth fiscal week after November 19, 1906. 
Therefore, assessment cards should show payments 
at the five per cent rate for eleven weeks, and pay- 
ments at three per cent thereafter, beginning with 
the twelfth week. 

By order of the Executive Committee of San 
Francisco Typographical Union, No. 21. 

Gerorce A. Tracy, President. 

H. L. Wuite, Secretary-Treasurer. 


On January 28th A. G. Leeper, an old employe of 
the Examiner, joined the great majority. His de- 
mise was not unexpected, as for some three or four 
months past he had been incapacitated from active 
labor by a lingering and painful complication of dis- 
eases. The funeral services were held at his home 
in Fruitvale on Thursday, January 31, and was 
largely attended by members of the Examiner Chapel 
and the union. His remains were conveyed to 
Mountain View Cemetery for cremation. The de- 
ceased was a native of Pennsylvania, aged 58 years, 
and a widow and two daughters survive. A man 
of unusual activity, his life work was continued al- 
most to the end of his journey. A staunch union 
man, of unwavering principles, a devoted husband 
and a loving father, a firm and faithful friend, his 
loss was keenly felt by those with whom he asso- 
ciated during his many years’ connection with the 
printing industry in this city. Notable among the 
work which marked him prominently on behalf of 
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No. 21 was the service rendered by him as a mem- 
ber of the Cemetery Committee. The care-taking 
and improvements made in the union burial plot 
during the past fifteen years or more are largely 
due to his tireless efforts. Pursuant to his expressed 
desire, his ashes will in the near future be laid to 
their last rest beside his children, who repose in 
the Union Printers’ plot in Laurel Hill. 


At a called meeting of the Examiner Chapel, held 
on January 27, 1907, the following preamble and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Wuereas, On the 22d day of January, 1907, Ells- 
worth Bard died in this city; and, ° : 

Wuereas, By his death Typographical Union, No. 
21, and the Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society of 
San Francisco, of which Mr. Bard was a member, 
has lost a most efficient and capable workman and 
unionism everywhere a most earnest and staunch 
advocate and promoter, both in the capacity of em- 
ployer and employe; and, 

Wuereas, The members of this chapel had an 
opportunity, during many years’ association with Mr. 
Bard, to ascertain and admire his many excellent 
qualities, his unvarying cqurtesy, his unimpeachable 
integrity, his genial and generous disposition, his 
gentlemanly demeanor, his unwavering friendship 
and his earnest and consistent stability in all the 
principles for which ethical unionism stands; and, 

Wuereas, His widow and relatives cannot but feel 
in a most poignant degree the deprivation occasioned 
by the demise of this kindly and generous gentle- 
man; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of this chapel con- 
scientiously and intelligently extend to the widow 
and relatives of Ellsworth Bard their sincere and 
appreciative sympathy and condolence in this their 
(and our) great loss, and while realizing how inade- 
quate mere words are to express their affection 
and honor for the deceased, and their desire to, in 
some measure, alleviate the intensity of the sorrow 
of his relatives, yet they also know that a recogni- 
tion of Mr. Bard’s sterling and admirable character 
must be a matter of intense pride and gratification 
to them; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and reso- 
lutions be sent to the relatives of the deceased and to 
the press of San Francisco. 

J. M. Scorrt, 

J. SHEARER, 

JoHN Bryant, 

Wituiam J. Wuire, 
Committee on Resolutions. 

For years past San Francisco Typographical 
Union, No. 21, has been opposed to political office- 
holders holding office in the union. Sentitnent on 
the subject has heretofore been written into the 
records in the form of resolutions, but at the last 
regular meeting it was decided to put the matter in 
the form of a law and the following amendment to 
the General Laws was adopted: “No member of 
this union holding a political position, elective or 
appointive, shall be eligible to hold office in the 
union.” 

J. J. O'Neill, for many years a delegate to the 
San Francisco Labor Council from No. 21, resigned 
that position at the last meeting of the union. This 
action on the part of Mr. O'Neill was prompted by 
a desire to conform literally to the position of the 
union regarding officeholders representing the union 
in an official capacity. Mr. O’Neill’s appointment 
as a member of the Board of Supervisors to fill an 
unexpired term was received with-satisfaction by his 
many friends in the union and he was given a vote 
of thanks by the membership for the long and faith- 
ful services rendered the union in his capacity as a 
delegate to the Labor Council and for other duties 
performed. The passage of the political amendment 
to the union’s laws and _ the resignation of Mr. 
O’Neill had no special relation, the political amend- 
ment having been introduced at the December meet- 
ing and laid over one month under the rule. This 
statement is given space in justice both to the union 
and to Mr. O’Neill. Geo, A. Tracy. 

ae 

In consequence of protests of rank violation of 
the National Eight-Hour law received at the Navy 
Department from organized labor, the Secretary of 
the Navy has telegraphed the commandants of the 
Boston, New York and Norfolk Navy Yards to sus- 
pend all extra work on warships in the course of con- 


struction or being gotten ready to join the Atlantic 
fleet. 


Charles Lyons 
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IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


FOREIGN 


and 
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WOOLENS 


1432 FILLMORE ST. 731 VAN NESS AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


958 BROADWAY 
OAKLAND 


Suits, to order, from $18.00 up 
Overcoats, ‘‘ ‘ $18.00up 
Trousers, ‘“‘ “ $5.00up 


At The Sterling 


WHERE 
YOUR 
CREDIT 
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MORRIS 
CHAIR . . 


Solid golden oak, Velour cushions, 
adjustable back. 


No, you have never seen one as 
good at twice the price. 


RICHMOND RANGES 


STERLING 


Furniture Company 
964-974 Howard Street, near 6th 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE UNION 


Headquarters and Secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 


street. NOTICE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the union will 
take place next Thursday, February 14, 1907, at 
Eagles’ Hall, 1695 Market street (directly opposite 
Gough street), at 11 a. m. sharp. 

To be acted on: 1. Report of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 2. Monthly reports of officers. 3. Con- 
stitutional amendment proposing to fix the quarterly 
dues at $1.50. 

The Board of Directors held the regular weekly 
meeting on February sth, President C. H. Cassasa 
in the chair. Messrs. R. Everett, W. E. Thomson, 
A. Thorant and H. A. Vorrath were admitted to 
membership by initiation. Messrs. C. A. Brown of 
Local No. 60, Pittsburg; F. R. Hoff of No. 135, 
Reading; W. N. Chapman of No. 155, Leavenworth, 
and C. H. Leonard of No. 210, Fresno, were ad- 
mitted on transfer. Application for membership was 
received from Mr. S. Oppenheimer and was laid 
over one week. 


The following-named conditional members trav- 
eling with the Lambardi Grand Opera Company and 
at present located in this jurisdiction, have made 
their respective applications and were admitted to 
full membership in Local No. 6 on February sth: 
M. Ciociola, J. Duran, J. Loza, S. Leyva, G. Pucci, 
G. Ravaioli, G. Severi and F. Ulissi. 

Messrs. C. Becker Jr., R. H. Bowers, F. Heitmann, 
Miss M. A. Lewis and F. Nobile di Paola have been 
reinstated to membership in good standing. 

Mr. Bernat Jaulus, a member very well known in 
local musical circles, lately returned to this city 
after an absence of almost a year, during which time 
he has visited many European musical centers. Dur- 
ing a residence of some length in the city of New 
York he engaged actively in the profession and ob- 
tained some insight into the remarkable conditions 
surrounding musical employment in all its various 
phases in that wonderful metropolis. Mr. Jaulus is 
very interesting in discussing the attempt of Local 
No. 310 to control the abnormal situation in New 
York City. 

Any member having knowledge of the where- 
abouts of a B-flat clarinet book of a set of march 
books belonging to Mr. C. T. Schuppert, which was 
lost on New Year’s Eve, December 31, 1906, in 
Oakland, is requested to communicate the fact to 
the Secretary, No. 68 Haight street. The pages of 
the lost book are all stamped with the owner’s name 
and its return or recovery is greatly desired as its 
* loss has destroyed in great part the value of the 
entire set. As the set had been kindly loaned to 
enable members to properly fill their engagement, the 
recovery of the book is a matter of concern to the 
entire membership. 

————“@@_— 
BARBERS. 


Barbers’ Union, No. 148, admitted six candidates 
for membership and received nine applications at 
the last meeting. 

Daniel F. Tattenham and W. B. Currier were se- 
lected legislative agents to go to Sacramento in the 
interest of the State barbers’ law, now before that 
body. 

The committee on picnic and family reunion is 
still looking for outing grounds and will probably 
report at the next meeting. 

Louis J. Hirsch was chosen a delegate to the De- 
fense League, whose object is to raise funds to help 
defray the expenses of the trial of Moyer, Haywood 
and Pettibone, the Western Federation of Miners 
officials who are imprisoned in Idaho. 

bee et 
IRON TRADES COUNCIL. 


The Iron Trades Council at its last meeting elected 
the following officers: President, J. J. Furey; Vice- 
President, E. Misner; Secretary, George Sandeman; 
Treasurer, T. A. Reardon; Sergeant-at-Arms, Andy 
Martinson; Executive Board—D. McLennan, E. 
Toomey, J. H. Smith, F. Bartholomew, C. Butler, 
and Andy Martinson. 


/ 
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BOOKBINDERS. 


Bookbinders’ Union, No. 31, at its last meeting 
adopted resolutions on the deaths of William E. 
Brown and William Condon: 


“WHEREAS, Death has removed from among us our 
friends and brother members, William E. Brown and 
William Condon, tried and true union men, who have 
always stood steadfast by the principles of our organ- 
ization, and who were ever willing to extend a help- 
ing hand to a brother in distress; and, 

“WHEREAS, It is the desire of this union to record 
the loss of its brothers and associates, and at the 
same time to commend the bereaved to the care 
and guidance of Him who knoweth all things; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That Bookbinders’ Union, No. 31, sym- 
pathizes with the families and associates of our de- 
ceased brothers in the loss they have sustained. 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
furnished to the families of the deceased, that they 
be published in the Bookbinders’ Journal and the 
San Francisco Lapor Crarion, and that they be re- 
corded upon a separate page of the minutes of this 


meeting.” 
———_@_____—_. 
RETAIL SHOE CLERKS. 


At the last regular meeting of Retail Shoe Clerks, 
Local No. 410, two candidates were initiated and 
five applications received. 

The Outing Committee reported that it would 
probably announce the time and place of the an- 
nual picnic at the next meeting. 

The local has appointed a committee to co-operate 
with a like committee from the Retail Clerks’ Union 
whose work will be to have the Mission stores close 
at 6 p. m. on week days except Saturdays. 

In about two weeks a summoned meeting will be 
held for the purpose of distributing the new stamp 
books issued by the international. 

The local has decided to attend the institution of 
the new shoe clerks’ local in Oakland in a body upon 
the receipt of the charter. 


—“—_--@____——__ 
COOKS’ HELPERS. 


The increase in membership of Cooks’ Helpers, 
Local No. 110, has been so great recently that the 
union finds that it is entitled to an additional dele- 
gate to the Labor Council, and at the last meeting 
James King was elected to fill the position. 

Seven candidates were initiated and twenty-three 
applications filed. 

The union has appointed a committee to secure 
more commodious headquarters. 

A smoker and social will be given on the evening 
of Washington’s birthday anniversary, February 22. 


SODA AND MINERAL WATER BOTTLERS. 


Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers’ Union, No. 
10,333 gave an enjoyable smoker and high jinks 
after the routine business of the local had been con- 
cluded Friday night at the Labor Council Temple. 
Light refreshments were served. 

Eight candidates for membership were obligated 
and ten applications filed. 

> 
CAN MAKERS. 

The following officers have been installed by Can- 
makers’ Union, No. 205: President, Joseph Schmitz ; 
Vice-President, Robert Dugan; Treasurer, E. 
Wright; Recording Secretary, James Moran; Finan- 
cial Secretary, George Wolcott; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, James T. Black; Trustees—Matthew Hud- 
dleston, J. Murphy and J. McDermott. 


————_@p—___ 

Steam Laundry Workers, Local No. 26, obligated 
thirty-two candidates at its last meeting. 
determined to give a social for members whenever 
there are five Wednesdays in a month, the regular 
meetings of the union occuring on Wednesday. The 
first social will be held on April 29th. 


It was 


John Mitchell has again been unanimously elected 
President of the United Mine Workers. He begins 
his ninth term. : 

——_@______—_- 

Bartenders’ League, No. 41, will hold its annual 
picnic at Shell Mound Park on Sunday, April 7th. 
———_@——____ 

Smoke only union-label cigars. 
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THE INEVITABLE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 
ALEXANDER LAW, PRES. EIGHT-HOUR LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, in his report to the convention 
of that body at Minneapolis recently, advocated a 
vigorous campaign on the part of workingmen for an 
eight-hour day in all trades and occupations. “There 
can be neither justification nor excuse,” he said, “in 
our time for longer deferring the ideal and practical 
universal workday of eight hours. Neither industry 
nor economy requires a longer work-day.” He also 
recommended that a special committee of the conven- 
tion be appointed “for the purpose of giving its 
attention to this subject for the general enforcement 
of an eight-hour day.” 

It is evident that our labor leaders have at last 
awakened to the fact that we are now in the twen- 
tieth century, and that steam, electricity and ma- 
chinery, coupled with solar engines and the harness- 
ing of the water-power of the nation, will in the near 
future more than in the past perform the laborious 
and manual labor heretofore devolving on human 
muscle, and that the demand for the curtailment of 
the hours of labor to the universal eight-hour work- 
day will become so insistent that neither individuals 
nor parties can any longer deny its practicability or 
with safety or credit to themselves put obstacles in 
the way of its realization. With labor organized and 
practically unanimous in favor of the universal eight- 
hour work-day, voicing its demands through such a 
representative body-as the American Federation of 
Labor, recognizing it is only necessary to make it 
an issue in the next presidential campaign to solidify 
the labor element, organized and unorganized, into 
one solid phalanx in its favor, co-operating with the 
progressive democratic forces of the nation who be- 
lieve in the inalienable right of all men to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness, the demand for 
its adoption will become irresistible, and like the 
mighty avalanche sweep aside all obstacles in its 
path to become a reality and mark the turning point 
of a progressive age, demanding more freedom and 
opportunity for the masses of men to enjoy some 
of the sunshine of existence and vindicate the wis- 
dom of the Almighty in making man after His own 
image, instead of the miserable caricature that is now 
the product of the rapacious barbarity and inhu- 
manity of the self-styled custodians of the bounties 
of Providence and the almoners of His munificence 
have succeeded in making of the toiler today. 

Well may the masses take on increased hope and, 
inspired with renewed courage at the propitious signs 
of the times of the near future, prepare themselves 
for the next step in the advance of the onward march 
of civilization and progress that is destined to free 
the nation of industrial slavery, twin relic of chattel 
slavery that disappeared by virtue of the proclama- 
tion of the great Emancipator, never to return, That 
the ideal of the nation may be realized and the 
dreams of its founders of a free and mighty nation, 
leading the world in all that pertains to the welfare 
of humanity, becomes an established fact for all 
time to come.—The Carpenter. 

SS 

Down in Vera Cruz, Mexico, the textile workers 
at Orizaba and Rio Blanco went on strike because 
the bosses were attempting to force them below the 
hunger level of wages. The mills, owned by a 
French syndicate, were almost completely shut down. 
Then the workers were betrayed by an alleged “set- 
tlement,” and when they rebelled at going to work 
the military was brought in and shot down scores 
of unarmed strikers in cold blood. The government 
of that “Christian nation” does not disguise the fact 
that it has taken sides against all forms of labor 
organization. The textile workers, who have a mem- 
bership of 25,000, are to be broken up.—Cleveland 
Citizen. 

—— —— 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has decided to change 
the age limit at which men may enter the employ of 
the company from 35 to 40 years. 


Stand firmly by your union and the great cause of 
labor. 
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JAPANESE-KOREAN EXCLUSION LEAGUE. | LLabOn, Presse et lye cee vel ee het iea ae ake rdete ... 264 


The Japariese and Korean Exclusion League met 
at Bent’s Hall, Twenty-second and Folsom streets, 
on February 3d, and was called to order by the 
President, O. A. Tveitmoe, at 3 p. m. 


CrEDENTIALS—Credentials were submitted as fol- 
lows: Longshore Lumbermen, J. C. Williams, Wm. 
Baker and Jos. Gibson; Photo-Engravers, No. 8, A. 
J. Gallagher, A. M. London and J. Comber; Carpen- 
ters, No. 1082, C. L. Smith, P. Kerr and A. E. Lind- 
strom; Amalgamated Leather Workers, Jas. Dolan, 
A. Ruter and W. Krenz; Glove Workers, L. C. Or- 
cutt and F, Clancy; Theatrical Stage Employes, S. D. 
Simmons, S. T. Simmons and W. G. Rusk; Printing 
Pressmen, No, 24, G. B. Benham, D. Doggett, W. G. 
Whitman and George Berry; Wood Carvers’ Asso- 
ciation, N. J. Epting; Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers, No. 104, Geo. Haggemiller, J. J. Deneley 
and H. Filche; American Brotherhood of Cement 
Workers, No. 1, Thomas Doyle, T. E. Keough and 
L. Flaherty; Granite Cutters, Hugh Foley, P. Buck- 
ley and E. McMenamim; Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners, Branch No. 4, G. Lorenzen, 
E. West and N. McKenzie; San Francisco Labor 
Council, J. J. Field, A. H. Erwin and Minnie An- 
drews. 

On recommendation of the Executive Board the 
above-named delegates were seated. 


‘After the above-named delegates had been seated 
President Tveitmoe spoke as follows: 


Many matters of moment have occurred since we 
last met, and if we read the press dispatches correctly 
it seems that under the mandate of the President of 
the United States there is but one thing to do— 
adjourn sine die. Much as it would add to the 
pleasure of the Chief Executive to have us take such 
action, we will announce, however, that we are not 
as complacent as the Legislature of California and 
the California delegation in Congress. 


They cannot frighten us with their bogey of war. 
There is no possible chance of war at this time, but 
the bogey of war has its purpose. The reports of 
possible conflict have had a perceptible effect on 
the market. Japanese bonds have been driven down 
and some one is buying heavily. Capitalists are 
profiting. But to you I say that even if there was 
danger of war, that is no reason why we should sur- 
render our rights. War will never be brought out 
of the school question that is now convulsing two 
nations. If it comes it will be from the same old 
causes—territorial expansion and greed. Even 
should we be turned over to the tender mercies of 
Togo’s fleet, it would be better that we all die for 
the right rather than to surrender those institutions 
that are sacred to us; but before the brown and 
yellow races shall conquer us it will be over the 
graves of the whites. [Applause.] 

President Roosevelt has heaped odium and insult 
on the people of California in an effort to placate 
the Mikado. From the Chief Executive, California 
had the right to expect honest treatment, but he 
has admitted that his attack upon us was dishonest. 
Now he has called the officials of San Francisco to 
Washington to ask them to break the oath they took 
to uphold the laws of California. He is going to 
ask them to surrender their rights while he nego- 
tiates a treaty with Japan giving that‘nation the right 
to dictate our internal administration and make us 
half vassal to Japan. We demand that the Chinese 
Exclusion Act be extended to the Japanese and 
Koreans. In answer to our demand President 
Roosevelt has spoken. The real purpose behind the 
opposition to our demands is to break down exlu- 
sion in its entirety. The Standard Oil and the rail- 
roads want the exclusion barrier broken down. They 
want cheap labor and big markets. But the people 
stand between them and their purpose. [Applause. ] 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


To the Officers and Members of the Japanese and 
Korean Exclusion League—Devecates: In compli- 
ance with instructions, your Executive Board begs 
leave to report, that by your direction the tabula- 
tion and printing of information, concerning the 
number, increase, arrivals and departures of Japa- 
nese and Koreans, together with the various kinds 
of employment invaded by them and rates of wages 
as compared to white labor, has been completed and 
pamphlets to the number of 20,000 have been printed 
and distributions have been made as follows: 


United States: Senators: <<.2305 5s 6s onion scecs. 88 
United States Congressmen ................... 386 
California State Senators ..................... 40 
California State Legislators ................... 120 
Universities and Colleges ..................... 956 
WABLATIES stat iew hh ivk Ma ona es 205 
Leading newspapers . ............0.00-0000... 75 


Labor organizations (State, national and inter- 


SIAC) crite Sapale hapa swe ty aes Wearacencoiers ara ethics 156 
City: Gential: bodi6s. hi or ks ete eee 538 
Convention State Federation of Labor.......... 350 
Convention State Building Trades ............. 350 
Individuals, consisting of citizens, students from 

various educational institutions and debating 

SOCIOUOS! ye lik cises os aunts ue a weiner nae 400 
MASCETATEONS. aac. Sap Pe ee TRALEE 250 

BP Ota at co5 oe hectare auteur ne ae 4,230 


‘It may be added that a communication has been 
sent to the Librarian of Congress for a list of public 
libraries in all the principal cities of the United 
States, for the further distribution of the data com- 
piled by the league. : 

COMMITTEES. : 

OrGANIzZATION—There are now affiliated with the 
league 224 organizations, classified as follows: 


TSADOE Diy aa tcchonin sn ats «aoe eter ton aus sania rere ete 197 
PU SEUG ine hin scene sh sek yoaveut. tues eta a ield cence ecg ond seaaate 12 
CIC HR Ny coin Fu aed ot ak wabtens eee Aa aT eae 1d 
Bene vOlen ie e- 34. oat cae acer mia ance 3 
NETREGS EV Ae need wis awretear es [e Widettchatesh ates Lee aarte I 

Al Ris} 2-1 aan oR On Rae ey meer © ee ey Wy heen tk 224 


This committee has been furnished with a list of 
non-affiliated organizations, and now that the con- 
ventions of the State Federation of Labor and 
Building Trades have concluded their deliberations 
the committee will visit non-affiliated local bodies 
and invite them to join in the league. 

Under the head of Finance Committee’s work, tke 
Executive Board reported details relative to the 
protest meeting held in Walton’s Pavilion, Decem- 
ber 23d, and also noted the fact that the Finance 
Committee had solicited funds to cover the expenses 
of the meeting and had not called on the league 
itself to meet any of the expense of this or the pie- 
vious meeting which was postponed because of the 
unusually inclement weather on that day—December 
10th. Continuing, its report of the Finance Com- 
mittee’s work, the board says: 

The income of the league is now $356.69 per 
month, as against $316.59, as reported at the last 
meeting. Organizations contributing numbering 113, 
of which 89 are local bodies and 24 organizations 
outside of San Francisco. 

Delinquent organizations, 3 months in arrears, 8. 

Delinquent organizations, 6 months or more in 
arrears, 406. 

CoMMITTEE ON PuBLiIcITY AND Statist1cs—The 
work done during the month by the Committee on 
Publicity and Statistics was reported by the board 
in detail. 

The committee had prepared several pamphlets 
which were widely circulated, and it was also re- 
ported that the committee is compiling a table which 
will show the number of Japanese that would be in 


' each of the States if their proportion to total popula- 


tion was as large as in California, and an additional 
table showing the same results with respect to thirty 
of the largest cities in the Union. 


The board reported that Messrs. E. B. Carr. James 
Bowlan and S. T. Arnold had addressed the State 
Federation of Labor as representatives of the league, 
while James Graham, W. G. Walsh and A. E. Yoell 
had appeared before the State Building Trades 
Council in the same capacity, conventions of both 
organizations having been held in Stockton early in 
January. The league’s representatives were well re- 
ceived by these bodies, ‘and they reported that intense 
interest was manifested by the delegates in the 
exclusion question. 


REsoLuTIONS—A committee consisting of [Frank 
McGowan, Walter Macarthur, J. J. O'Neill and the 
President was directed to draft resolutions to be 
presented at the general meeting of the league, bear- 
ing on the present situation. Pursuant to this ac- 
tion, the following resolutions were adopted at the 
last meeting of the board and hereby submitted for 
your favorable consideration: 

Wuereas, Representations have been made by 
President Roosevelt and supported by the Repre- 
sentatives and Senators from California in the na- 
tional Congress looking to a suspension of all efforts 


by the-citizens and officials of California toward the 
exclusion of Japanese and the segregation of the chil- 
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FRANK BROS. 


The Big 


Union Store 


1344-1354 Fillmore St. 


Near Ellis 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departments 


PATRONIZE 


Home Industry 


DRINK 
WUNDER BREWING CO-’S 


WUNDER 
BEER 


A San Francisco Product of Unexcelled 
Quality—Bottled by 


Wunder Bottling Co. 


340 Eleventh St, S. F. 


The First Firm in San Francisco to Use the 
Union Label on Bottled Beer. 


TIEDEMANN BROS. 


Jefferson Saloon 


and Cafe 


700 McAllister St. Cor. Gough 


DON’T FORGET THAT THE DELINEATOR 


and LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL are UNFAIR 


dren of that race in the public schools of the State; 
and - ? 

WueREAs, The reasons offered in support of these 
representatives, so far as we have been able to 
gather them, are that negotiations are now pending 
for a new treaty between the United States and 
Japan, that an effort is being made to secure the 
consent of the latter nation to a proposed provision 
of said treaty under which that nation shall agree to 
prohibit its subjects of the laboring class from emi- 
grating to the United States, and that the suspension 
of action by California is deemed essential to the 
success of these negotiations; therefore, be it ‘ 

Resolved, By the Japanese and Korean Exclusion 
League, in regular session assembled, February 3, 
1907, that while we favor and will co-operate in all 
possible measures for the speedy, amicable and per- 
manent adjustment of the question at issue, we 
adhere to the view that inasmuch as that question 
involves the exercise of a right that inheres in_the 
United States as a sovereign nation, and in Cali- 
fornia as a sovereign constituent of the United 
States, to concede to any other nation any degree of 
right to determine that question is to surrender our 
national sovereignty and to acknowledge ourselves 
the vassal of such other nation; and, be it further 

Resolved, That we insist that our representatives 
in every capacity shall maintain the dignity and de- 
fend the rights of our country to determine for itself 
all questions of immigration and internal adminis- 
tration; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the unreserved recognition by all 
other nations of our right in the premises, as herein 
set forth, should be regarded as a condition prece- 
dent to any negotiations between the representatives 
of the United States and those of any other nation. 


Resolutions in reply to President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage to the present Congress, and also one in reter- 
ence to Secretary Metcalf’s report to the President 
on the Japanese question in San Francisco, were also 
prepared by this committee. [These resolutions have 
been published heretofore in the LABor CLarion.] 

The following organizations also passed resolu- 
tions in relation to the President’s late message: 
Metal Workers, No. 104, San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, San Francisco Building Trades Council, Waiters’ 
Union, No. 30, German League, A, O. F. Court Ken- 
ningston, Seattle Labor Council, Bellingham Bay 
Labor Council, Progress Club of Alameda County, 
Seattle Workingman’s League, Excelsior Homestead 
Improvement Club, Electricians, No. 6, Denver 
Trades Assembly, California State Federation of 
Labor and the State Building Trades Council. 

These resolutions, though moderate in expression, 
are emphatic in their denunciation of the unwar- 
ranted attack upon the people of San Francisco by 
the President, and express a determination to up- 
hold the statute of the State of California relating 
to separate schools, and deny the statements made 
by the President and Secretary Metcalf that any 
uNJust? discrimination has been made against the 
Japanese or that their persons or property are in 
any danger at the hands of our citizens. 

The report then relates details relating to petitions 
presented to Congress on immigration matters, stat- 
ing that but fifteen petitions against passage of the 
Japanese exclusion bill had been filed. The board 
also made a statement showing the successive steps 
taken in Congress after President Roosevelt’s pro- 
Japanese message had been issued. 

On motion the report of the Executive Board was 
adopted, with the understanding that the resolu- 
tions relative to the existing situation be taken up 
separately. 

Delegate Macarthur, speaking to the motion to 
adopt the resolutions referred to, said in part: 

If we permit the Japanese to dictate to us, said he, 
in the management of our schools, we acknowledge 
her suzerainty. If we yield to her in this matter, she 
will make new demands. Japan will never rest con- 
tent with one concession from us. Every conces- 
sion made by the United States to Japan will be 
regarded by the latter nation as a sign of weakness, 


if not of cowardice. The only way to preserve 
peace with honor is to stand on our rights. 


“So much for international affairs. How do we 
stand on national affairs? We are confronted with 
a new ambition on the part of an American Presi- 
dent. Roosevelt’s position is the reverse of democ- 
racy. It is autocracy. It is more severe centraliza- 
tion than exists in any civilized country to-day. If 
Roosevelt could, he would establish a despotism in 
Washington more absolute than any that can be 
found in the civilized world., No ruler in the civil- 
ized world, not even excepting the Czar of Russia 
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and the Emperor of Germany, has done so much to 
impose his power upon the. private rights and lives 
of his people as the President of the United States 
in the last few years. This School Board’ will be 
toid, when it gets to Washington, that it will be 
held responsible for the failure of negotiations with 
Japan. In the face of the tremendous pressure which 
will be brought to bear upon them, the members of 
the board should have the support of us in San 
Francisco.” 

Delegate Macarthur was followed by Delegates 
Knight and Lindstrom, who favored the resolutions. 
Delegate Furuseth then took the floor, and, in part, 
said: 

The direct question involved here is the school 
question, and our specific interest in it arises in our 
fight to keep the Orientals out of this land. The 
proposition that is being made to us from Washing- 
ton is that a treaty is to be negotiated with Japan that 
will keep out the coolies. 

I have not seen a definition of the word “coolie.” 
The chances are that Japan has one definition and 
we another. I question whether Japan will acknowl- 
edge that she has any coolies. So far as I am in- 
formed there is now no difference in the rights en- 
joyed by the laborers or coolies in Japan and the 
Samurai. On that point Japan might well take the 
stand that there are no coolies. There is no doubt 
that Japan would place the narrowest construction 
upon the word “coolie,” and so in case of treaty 
it would be an easy matter for a horde of cheap 
laborers to come into this country. 

We are interested principally in keeping this a 
white man’s country and so the matter of the school 
question goes to the very heart of this question. Do 
we recognize the equal rights of the Japanese 
with us? I take it that we do not. Do 
we seek or are we accorded equal rights with them 
in their own country? I believe not. To allow 
Japanese to come here to start restaurants and en- 
gage in other pursuits under guise that they are not 
coolies would be ultimately to permit them to come 
here by the thousands. 

There is no doubt that the Board of Education 
will go to Washington and uphold the right of Cali- 
fornia to manage its own internal affairs. without 
Federal interference. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, the resolutions 
were adopted unanimously, and it was ordered that 
the Secretary be directed to forward the resolutions 
to the President, the Secretary of State, to all Con- 
gressmen and the members of the United States 
Senate; and also to the Mayor, Superintendent of 
Schools and the members of the San Francisco Board 
of Education. 


The Auditing Committee reported the accounts of 
the Secretary-Treasurer to be correct. Following is 


a recapitulation of the financial transactions: 
Recipts 


Balance 
Balance March 28, 1906 
Balance in bank and in 
Treasurer . 


Under the head of New Business the Chairman 
said: 

“I desire to call to the attention of the delegates 
that while the authorities want a treaty, 900 or more 
Japanese came into the United States in violation of 
the Contract Alien Labor Laws and I would suggest 
that this matter be taken up by the league and in- 
vestigated.” 

It was ordered that the matter be referred to the 
Executive Board with instructions to investigate the 
matter and take such action as it deems necessary. 

A telegram from Senator Perkins was read, stat- 
ing that Congressman J. B. Perkins of New York, 
and not he, was the author of a bill modifying the 
exclusion law. 


hands of 


SECRETARY-TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Cash on hand December 1, 1906 
Receipts for December 


Balance on hand January 1, 1907 
Receipts for January 


Balance on hand February 1, 1907-..$ 586 88 

The meeting then adjourned to meet the second 

Sunday in March and at a place to be decided by 
the Executive Board. “an 
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POLICY OF TRADE UNIONS. 

Opposing the organization of employes or seeking 
their destruction has ceased to be the practice of 
the progressive business men. Right thinking per- 
sons recognize the necessity and real value of labor 
organizations to the workers as well as the errors, 
weaknesses and excesses such organizations are 
guilty of at times. This class of persons and em- 
ployers do not demand that the workers cease to 
organize or that their organization be destroyed 
because of its weak links, but rather that the weak-. 
nesses be overcome and the errors and excesses 
corrected. Every progressive movement of any 
magnitude, confronted with obstacles and forced 
into conflict at every step, is certain to uncover 
human weaknesses. Errors are commonly com- 
mitted in establishing principles and abolished by 
the operation of principles. Although misconcep- 
tions, temperamental and sectional predilections 
sometimes lead to local errors and excesses, every 
trades-union is a lover and champion of justice, 
honor and honesty. Z 

The indisputable right and justice of the claim 
of trades-unions to recognition as the economic 
organization of the workers has been universally 
conceded. The fairly disposed employers unhesitat- 
ingly accept it and freely negotiate with unions as 
the rightful agents of their employes in the deter- 
mination of wages, conditions and hours of labor. 
There remains, however, a class of employers that 
demands the destruction of trades-unions. These 
employers might as well try to change winter to 
summer or summer to winter as try to destroy 
trades-unions. Their economic views, narrowed by 
their own selfish interests, ignore the conditions of 
progress of the workers. 

The “open shop” is the employer’s and more 
particularly the employers’ association’s latest 
method of refusing to recognize unions of employes. 
It will never promote good will and reason between 
employers and employes or encourage industrial 
peace, but rather destroys the value of conciliation, 
mediation, arbitration and trade agreements which 
have exercised a powerful influence for peace. The 
“open-shop” policy, if established, would operate 
the same as the positive refusal of employers to 
recognize unions and the highly civilized methods 
which are now a marked feature of the relations of 
strife, disturbance and irrationality which preceded 
them. 

The policies of trades-unions and their leaders 
have steadily grown in wisdom and moderation. 
As fast as features of those policies are demon- 
strated to be wrong, not by the sophistry of antag- 
onistic and designing employers or caste of tempera- 
mental prejudices, but by practical application, they 
are being eliminated. The process of elimination 
and evolution which is steadily supplanting non- 
progressive policies and revolution is gradually 
strengthening the position of trades-unions, as any 
one can satisfy himself who follows the development 
of unionism for the past twenty years. Unionism is 
not a passing fad of the workers that will give way 
to opposition. It is a condition; it is a part of 
our industrial system which must be met by con- 
structive and progressive methods and not destruc- 
tive methods on the part of the employer. 

Unionism nourishes on opposition, and those em- 
ployers who think to defeat it by refusing it recog- 
nition or destroy it by the individual agreement, 
“open shop” or worker’s credential plan will sooner 
or later appreciate the full import of that wise say- 
ing: “Experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
will learn in no other and scarce in that.” 

a 

New South Waites Labor Leader McGowen has 
given notice of his intention to bring in a bill de- 
claring eight hours to be a legal working day, pro- 
viding for the payment of overtime worked, declar- 
ing void, and in some cases penal, certain contracts 
and agreements, amending various existing acts and 


for other purposes. 
———_@____—_—_ 
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THAT ONE-SIDED AGREEMENT. 


The full text of the remarkable agreement entered 
into by the Board of Directors of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union and the 
United Typothete of America, appears in the January 
number of the American Pressman, the official jour- 
nal of the union. 

The official report of the conference at which this 
“agreement” was signed shows that it is even worse 
than was first supposed. The representatives of the 
Typothete signed it with the understanding that it 
was not binding on the employers until it had been 
approved by a convention of the United Typothetze 
of America. The Board of Directors of the union, 
notwithstanding the action of the San Francisco and 
Pittsburg conventions of the Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants, committed the union absolutely to the 
obnoxious agreement. Commenting on this action of 
the Board of Directors of the union, the American 
Pressman says: 

“The proposed agreement between the U. T. A. 
and I. P. P. and A. U. was signed by the committee 
on the part of the U. T. A., subject to ratification by 
the U. T. A. convention. It seems to us that our 
Board of Directors ought to have signed under simi- 
lar conditions. The agreement does not look so 
‘good’ to us that our Board of Directors could not 
wait until June, 1907. It does not say when the U. T. 
A. will meet to pass upon the work of their com- 
mittee. Let us hope it will be soon.” 

President Higgins, in his report of the conferences 
with the Typotheta, states in the American Pressman 
that the Board of Directors first submitted to the 
Typothete the old agreement with a clause which 
provided that the eight-hour day should become 
effective July 1, 1907. To this the Typothete would 
not agree, and submitted a counter proposition which 
provided that the eight-hour day should not become 
effective until May 1, 1912. This was rejected by 
the union’s representatives. The latter solicited an- 
other meeting, which was agreed to, and at this con- 
ference Higgins and his colleagues submitted an 
agreement which provided that the eight-hour day 
should become effective July 1, 1908. It also con- 
tained the following: 

The question whether a department shall be union 
or non-union is not involved in this agreement, It 
being understood, however, that in cases where em- 
ployers recognize and abide by local agreed condi- 
tions governing wages, hours of labor and shop rules, 
that any dispute embracing these subjects shall not be 
cause for strike and shall be adjudicated under the 
provisions of this agreement. No employer shall en- 
gage in any lockout unless the union or members 
thereof fail to live up to this contract, the Conference 
or Arbitration Committee to be the final judge of 
what constitutes a failure to live up to this con- 
tract. * * * 

The Typothetz, so says President Higgins, “flat- 
footedly refused to consider its contents.” Evidently 
the Typothetz knew their men. 

Once more the Pressmen’s representatives tried to 
frame an agreement that the Typothetz would accept. 
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At the conference which followed an agreement was 
signed, which to quote President Higgins, “binds 
the international membership to its carrying out, 
with its provisions subject to ratification by the 
National Typothetae in convention assembled, to be 
called at once for that purpose.” 


Some of the most interesting features of this 
agreement are quoted herewith, the portions which 
appear in italic being new provisions: 


Witnesseth: That any question arising between a 
local Typothetz or affiliated association of employers 
and their pressmen or feeders, in regard to wages or 
shop practices shall be referred in writing to the 
local Conference Committee, made up equally of rep- 
resentatives from the local Typothetz and the local 
union. During such conference, and until final set- 
tlement of the question, the conditions obtaining at 
the time of the notice shall continue, and in the mean- 
time there shall be no lockout and the men shall 
remain at work. Should either party, after such 
notice, consider itself further aggrieved such party 
shall immediately present a written protest of such 
condition to an officer of the other party, which 
grievance shall be acted upon by the Conference 
Committee within five days. Neither party shall have 
the right, under any circumstances, to decide that the 
other party has broken the contract, but such decis- 
ion shall remain only with the Conference Committee. 
Should this committee be unable to agree, or should 
one of the parties consider itself aggrieved by said 
committee’s findings, either party to the conference 
may refer the question at issue to the National Con- 
ference Committee, which National Conference Com- 
mittee shall act as hereinafter set forth. * * * 


This provision prevents the men from striking, no 
matter what provocation they may have. 
The following requires no comment: 


Any change in the scale of wages shall be settled 
by conference or arbitration within four months after 
the first request for consideration, but shall not go 
into effect until one year after the first request for 
consideration ; and no scale of wages shall be changed 
oftener than once in three years; provided, however, 
that all such scales of wages shall terminate with the 
expiration of this contract, unless specifically agreed 
to the contrary. 


The following practically establishes the “open 
shop” system: 


The International Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union shall not engage in any strike, sympa- 
thetic or otherwise, or boycott, unless the employer 
fails to live up to this contract, it being understood 
that the employer fulfills all the terms of this con- 
tract by paying the scale of wages and living up to 
the shop practices as settled by the committee, re- 
gardless of his employes’ union affiliations; no em- 
ployer shall engage in any lockout unless the union 
or members thereof fail to live up to this contract; 
the Conference or Arbitration Committee to be the 
final judge of what constitutes a failure to live up to 
this contract. 


Here is the provision which postpones the eight- 
hour day until January 1, 1909: 


This agreement shall continue in full force and 
effect until May 1, 1912. 

It is expressly agreed that until January 1, 1909, 
fifty-four hours shall constitute a week’s work, and 
that thereafter, during the life of this contract, forty- 
eight hours or eight hours a day, shall constitute a 
week's work; arrangements, however, can be made 
locally to bring the forty-eight hours so that a Satur- 
day half-holiday can be enjoyed without overtime 
cost to the employer, it being distinctly understood 
that the employer is entitled to the forty-cight hour 
week fifty-two weeks in the year, except when legal 
holidays intervene. 


Printing Pressmen, Local No. 24, of this city, will 
meet next Monday evening, and will undoubtedly in- 
augurate an aggressive campaign against Higgins 
and this one-sided agreement. 

Last week the Lasor Crarion stated that Vice- 
President John G. Warrington had not signed the 
agreement. This was an error. First Vice-President 
W. L. Murphy was the only member of the Board 
who refused to sign. 

The sentiment of the allied printing trades with re- 
spect to the “1909” agreement is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing press report: 


The union Bookbinders of Chicago, who were in 
conference with the Typothetee when an agreement 
was made by the Printing Pressmen fixing January 
I, 1909, as the date for establishing the eight-hour 
day, have repudiated that agreement and will vote 
on the strike proposition to inaugurate the shorter 
work-day at once. 


STILL WAITING. 


The Street Carmen and the other unions concerned 
in the proceedings of the Arbitration Board which 
is considering their demands on the United Rail- 
roads for improved conditions confidently expected 
that the Board would render its decision early this 
week, but at this writing nothing has been heard 
from the arbitrators. 

While the men realize that the gentlemen compos- 
ing the Board of Arbitration are extremely busy 
men, and cannot devote a major portion of their time 
to their work as arbitrators, yet the workers who 
will be affected by the award of the Board feel that 
a decision should have been reached some time ago. 
Many of the Carmen have quit the service of the 
United Railroads, having become pessimistic with 
respect to the outcome of arbitration, and determin- 
ing to no longer subject themselves to the nerve- 
racking employment of running a street car under 
existing conditions for ten to eleven hours a day at 
an insufficient wage. 

Gentlemen of the Arbitration Board, you owe to 
several thousand men a decision on the matters 
before you at the earliest possible date; let us have it. 

-o—______ 
MULLALY’S MANAGEMENT. 


While the brokendown cars of the United Rail- 
roads have been killing and maiming men, women 
and children by the score, Assistant to the President 
Thornwell Mullaly has been absent from his post on 
a pfeasure trip of nearly two months’ duration, and 
the management of the United Railroads at this criti- 
cal time has been intrusted to Mr. Chapman. It may 
be that the absence of Mullaly was of little moment— 
that his knowledge of practical railroading is so 
limited that he would have accomplished nothing in 
the direction of improving the wretched railroad serv- 
ice had he remained in San Francisco, and that Mr. 
Mullaly retains his position as Assistant to the Presi- 
dent because of his qualities as a “diplomat” rather 
than because of his ability as a practical railroad 
man. If this be true—and evidence is not lacking 
that it is true—it is high time that President Patrick 
Calhoun employed one or two of the best railroad 
men in the country to give the people of this city a 
street-car service that does not involve the fearful 
risk to life and limb that every patron of the present 
miserable system is subject to. 
== = 
STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


Minutes of the meeting of the Executive Council 
of the California State Federation of Labor, held 
January 11, 1907, at Yosemite Hotel, Stockton, Cal. 
Meeting was called to order at 7:30 p. m., Geo. A. 
Tracy presiding. 

PresEnt—President Geo. A. Tracy, First Vice- 
President S. D. Simmons, Second Vice-President 
M. A. Thompson, Fifth Vice-President M. T. Mur- 
ray, Sixth Vice-President Anna M. Burkhardt, 
Kighth Vice-President J. W. Lynn, Secretary-Treas- 
urer J. H. Bowling, and retiring Seventh Vice-Presi- 
dent M. A. Caldwell. P 

Atsent—Third Vice-President D. D. Sullivan, 
Fourth Vice-President L. W. Butler, Seventh Vice- 
President J. W. Cunningham and Ninth Vice-Presi- 
dent Perry Burlingame. 

Moved that the Legislative Agent, L. B. Leavitt, 
be requested to work co-jointly and in harmony with 
any other labor organization for the purpose of 
securing the best legislation for the laboring people ; 
carried, 

Moved that the Legislative Agent be authorized 
to secure such legal advice as he deems necessary 
after conferring with the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Federation; carried. 

The Secretary made a report in relation to the 
printing of the proceedings. A committee, consist- 
ing of A. M. Thompson, J. W. Lynn, and M. T. 
Murray, was appointed to audit the bill. 

Moved and seconded that Brother Leo Michelson, 
assistant to the Secretary, be allowed $70 for at- 
tending the convention; carried. 

Moved and seconded that S. D. Simmons, the 
presiding officer of the convention, be allowed the 


same compensation as the Secretary-Treasurer; car- 
ried. 

Moved and seconded that the two Sergeants-at- 
Arms be allowed $3.50 per day while the convention 
was. in session; carried. 

Moved and seconded that the bill for $15 for 
the renting of the headquarters of the Yosemite 
Hotel as contracted for by the Secretary be paid; 
carried. 

Moved and seconded that the bill for $35 for the 
printing of the 500 roll-calls be paid; carried. 

Moved and seconded that the Legislative Agent, 
L. B. Leavitt, be advanced $75 and that he be re- 
quested to send in his bills from time’ to time in 
the future; carried. 

Moved that the President, G. A. Tracy, notify the 
Legislative Agent, L. B. Leavitt, as to the time of 
the next meeting of the Executive Council and that 
he be requested to make a written report; carried. 
Respectfully submitted, 

J. H. Bow.ine, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Minutes of the meeting of the Executive Council 
of the California State Federation of Labor, held 
February 3, 1907, at headquarters, 316 Fourteenth 
street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Meeting called to order at 2 p. m., President Geo. 
A. Tracy in the chair. 

PreseNt—President Geo. A. Tracy, Second Vice- 
President A. M. Thompson, Fifth Vice-President 
M. T. Murray, Sixth Vice-President Anna M. Burk- 
hardt, Seventh Vice-President J. W. Cunningham, 
Eighth Vice-President J. W. Lynn, and Secretary- 
Treasurer J. H. Bowling. 

Minutes of the last meeting read and approved. 

ComMunications—From Jas. Wood, Secretary of 
the Stockton Labor Council, inclosing a communica- 
tion from R. L. Telfer of San Jose, making in- 
quiries regarding the last convention. Moved that 
the Secretary-Treasurer be instructed to answer 
the communication and that the letters be filed. 
From Frank Morrison, Secretary of the A. F, of Ic, 
in regard to transactions of C. W. Holmquist with 
Chico Labor Council; filed. From Samuel Gempers, 
President of the A. F. of L,, inclosing resolutions 


Nos. 48-60 and 106, adopted at the Minneapolis 
convention of the A. F. of L. Moved that the 


resolutions be referred to the Legislative Agent, 
L. B. Leavitt; carried. From the Painters, Deco- 
rators and Paper Hangers of America, Local No. 
333, of San Diego, requesting that their per capita 
tax be remitted up to November 1, 1906. Moved 
that the request be granted; carried. From the A. 
F. of L., giving a synopsis of the proceedings of the 
Minneapolis convention; filed. 

L. B. Leavitt, Legislative Agent, handed in a writ- 
ten report and also appeared in person and made a 
verbal report covering in detail all bills introduced 
into the Senate and Assembly at Sacramento, and 
Stating that he had hopes of getting several bills 
passed. Moved that it be the sense of the Executive 
Council that the Legislative Agent’s report be 


accepted and that the written report be printed in 
full; carried. 


The report is as follows: 

VaLiEjo, Cal., February 2, 1907. 

To the Executive Council of the California’ State 
Federation of Labor—GrntLEMEN: I desire to sub- 
mit the following report: 

I left for Sacramento on January 16th and pro- 
ceeded to at once confer with Vice-President D. D. 
Sullivan and Brother Cook, the Secretary of the 
Sacramento Federated Trades, in regard to mat- 
ters pertaining to bills which had been endorsed by 
the State Federation. I immediately sought an in- 
troduction to Senators and Assemblymen, and en- 
deavored to ascertain their position with reference 
to the bills we desired introduced in the interest 
of organized labor. I find many Senators and As- 
semblymen who are desirous of doing something in 
the interest of the wage earners of the State, but 
there are some who seem to be opposed to any bill 
which has for its object the betterment of the con- 
ditions of the working people of this State. 

The following bills have been introduced which 
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have been endorsed by, the State Federation of 
Labor : 

Senate Bill No. 160, relative to the time when 
polls shall close on election day. i 

Senate Bill No. 480, regulating the employment 
and hours of labor of children. 

Senate Bill No. 457, regulating business of watch- 
men, guards, and private detectives. 

Senate Bills No. 10 and No. 11, providing for free 
text-books for public schools. 

Senate Bill No. 440, regulating the practice of 
barbering. 

Senate Bill No. 591, relative to the hours of labor 
on street railways in first, second and third class 
cities. 

These bills have also been introduced in the 
Assembly, together with other bills in the interest 
of labor, and have all been referred to the proper 
committees for consideration. 

I have appeared before these different committees 


many times during the day and evening, explaining - 


to them the benefits to be derived by the wage earn- 
ers of the State from the approval of our bills, and 
urging their passage. 

The bill relating to the closing of polls has been 
reported favorably upon and will come before the 
Senate for final passage on Monday, February 4th. 

The text-book bill has been reported favorably 
upon by the Committee on Education in the Senate 
and Assembly, and I hope for its passage. The other 
bills are still in the hands of the committees, and 
will require constant attention until the close of 
the present Legislature. Very respectfully, 

L. B. Leavirr. 

Moved that the Secretary-Treasurer be authorized 
to rent an office in the San Francisco Labor Temple 
for $10 per month, and also that he be authorized to 
purchase a desk, chair and other necessary office 
furniture and fixtures; carried. 

Moved that a delegation of three be appointed to 
represent the California State Federation of Labor 
at the Japanese and Korean Exclusion League; 
carried. Moved that the chair appoint the delegates; 
carried. The chair appointed A. M. Thompson, 
S. D. Simmons and Miss A. M. Burkhardt. 

Moved that the bid submitted by the Brunt Print- 
ing Company for ‘the printing of the convention 
proceedings in book form in eight-point type, 106 
pages and cover, for $224 be accepted; carried, 

Moved and seconded that the Secretary-Treasurer 
be directed to have names of former executive off- 
cers of the Federation, and meeting places of the 
several conventions, printed as an appendix to the 
proceedings; carried. : 

Moved that the Secretary-Treasurer be instructed 
to send to the affiliated unions copies of the follow- 
ing propositions, Nos. 49, 38, 60, 54, 50, 12, 1,. 42, 
44, 24 and 3, sending a copy of one proposition 
every two weeks until all are disposed of, and also 
to the labor press; carried. 

Moved and seconded that a copy of Proposition 
No. 10 be forwarded to Governor Gillett; carried. 

Moved and seconded that Proposition No, 34 lay 
over until next meeting; carried. 

Moved and seconded that Proposition No. 55 lay 
over until a Label League is formed ; carried. 

The following propositions were referred to the 
Organizer for information and will be taken up by 
the Executive Council later on, all pertaining to 
organizing work: Propositions Nos. 29, 63, 2, 4, 
26, 27, 21 and 46. 

The following propositions were referred to Legis- 
lative Agent L. B. Leavitt at Sacramento, all deal- 
ing with legislation for the betterment of the work- 
ing people: Nos. 28, 9, 31, 23, 22, 7, 5, 390, 33, 8 
56, 19, 53, 30, 6 and 54. 

Moved that L. D. Biddle be appointed Special 
Organizer in San Diego for a period of two weeks; 
carried, 

Moved and seconded that a General Organizer for 
the Federation be appointed; carried. Moved that 
Z. W. Craig be appointed General Organizer; car- 
ried. 

Marcel Wille of Milkers’ Union, Local No. 8861, 
addressed the Council in regard to organizing the 


Milkers of the State. Moved that Council pledge the 
Milkers’ Union its moral support and that the Sec- 
retary keep the Milkers’ Union advised as to the 
plans of the organizer and the localities he is to 
work in; carried. 

Moved and seconded that the Secretary-Treasurer 
be instructed to send a communication to all the 
unions in the State of California not affiliated with 
the Federation, requesting them to join the State 
body; carried. 

Moved and seconded that the Secretary-Treasurer 
be authorized to have the mailing list set up and 
kept standing in type; carried. 

Moved that the matter of directing the Organizer’s 
work be left to the discretion of the Presigent and 
Secretary—Treasurer as to the time and route; car- 
ried. 

The following bills were audited by J. W. Cun- 
ningham, A. M. Thompson and M. T. Murray and 
ordered paid: 

A. M. Thompson, auditing books Dec. 29, 1906, 
and expenses . i 
3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
2.25 


60.00 


70.00 
75.00 


35.00 
55.35 
75.00 
15.00 


10.00 
J. H. Bowling, salary and expenses in full 
(Stockton) . 


Bi P 22.75 
HH. S3.@ 


11.35 
2.50 
9.90 

41.00 


6.00 


3.80 


51.00 
Council adjourned to the call of the chair at 

6:25 p. m. Respectfully submitted, 

J. H. Bowxine, Secretary-Treasurer, 
> 

The Chicago Federation of Labor, in conjunction 
with the American Society of Equity, has begun to 
organize the farmers of Illinois. It is estimated that 
there are 180,000 farmers in that State, the majority 
of whom are outside the Farmers’ Union. The open- 
ing of the co-operative store or warehouse, which 
is scheduled for this month, is the reason assigned 
for the activity in aligning the farmers under the 
banner of the Farmers’ Union. The new marl-et 
will supply retail dealers with farm products at 
prices far below those asked by the commission men 
and the farmers of Illinois and adjacent States are 


expected to ship their products to these local ware- 
houses. 


-@ 

The statement of a correspondent of the Machin- 
ists’ Journal that a New England firm manufactures 
idols for the heathens’ of the Far East and sends 
them out duly stamped with the union label of the 
International Association of Machinists called forth 
the editorial rejoinder that “A union-made god is 


not to be sneezed at, and ought to fill a long-felt 
want.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Gompers celebrated the for- 
tieth anniversary of their wedding last Saturday 
night at their home in Washington, D. C. 


-—_-@®______ 
Demand union-label goods. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held February 1, 1907. 


Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m., Vice-Presi 
dent Gallagher in the chair; minutes of the previous 
meeting corrected. 

CrEeDENTIALS—Coopers, No. 131, S. Hollis, .H 
Weirda. Waitresses, Miss Katie Bischoff, vice Miss 
M. Norton. Metal Polishers, W. T. Fletcher, 
Thomas Campbell, vice W. Hiney. Cooks, No. 44, 
Wm. King, vice J Bader. Cooks’ Helpers, James 
Lewis. Delegates seated. 

ComMUNICATIONS—Filed: From the A. F. of L, 
relative to supplies, etc., for organizing work. From 
Representative Benham, relative to the bills of inter- 
est to labor before the Legislature. Referred to Ex- 
ecutive Committee: From the tailoring firm of Mc- 
Mahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., relative to boycott. 
Referred to Law and Legislative Committee: From 
the A. F. of L., relative to tabulating the results of the 
last campaign from the labor standpoint. Referred 
to Lazor CLarion: From the Stationary Firemen, 
relative to boycott on the Kansas City Star and 
Times. Referred to Label Committee: From the A. 
F. of L., relative to a Union Label Bulletin. Re- 
ferred to New Business: From the Japanese and 
Korean Exclusion League, relative to the next meet- 
ing which will be held on Sunday afternon, at Wood- 
workers’ Hall, at Twenty-second and Folsom streets. 

Reports oF Unrons—Milkers—Reported that em- 
ployers have agreed to grant the increase asked for 
by union; union intends to organize all milkers in the 
State, and further report that they have received a 
letter from the A. F. of L., in reference to juris- 
diction. Broom Makers—Business slack; request all 
union men to demand the union label on all goods 
and not patronize convict or Chinese made brooms. 
Post Office Clerks—Report that they do not enjoy the 
eight-hour day, but work unlimited hours and have 
not received any increase of wages, notwithstanding 
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recent rumors. Typographical, No. 21—Report mak- 
ing good progress relative to the eight-hour day; 
have reduced the assessment on members and that 
their finances, are in good condition. Also state that 
the relief committee has completed its labors, having 
expended nearly $25,000. Tailors—Business fair; 
boycott still on the firm of McMahon, Keyer & 
Steigler Bros. Cigarmakers—Business good; will 
hold their fourth annual ball on the 23d of February, 
at Walton Hall, on Golden Gate avenue. Carmen— 
Report that they feel an injustice is being done their 
members by some of the traveling public, in harrass- 
ing the conductors as they feel their members are 
not to blame for the poor service given by the United 
Railroads. Electrical Workers, No. 151—Business 
good. Waiters—Business quiet, and state that the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company has Japanese 
employed along the line in their eating houses; union 
will request them to discontinue the same, and also 
request Council to indorse the communication sent 
by joint locals. Moved and seconded that the Secre- 
tary be instructed to aid the Cooks and Waiters in 
their request of the S. P. R. R. Co., not to employ 
Chinese or Japanese; carried. Retail Clerks—Report 
that union intends to carry on the early-closing 
movement in the Mission. Moved and seconded that 
the matter of J. C. Meussdorffer & Sons be referred 
to Secretary of Council, President of the Retail 
Clerks and National Representative, Max Licht; car- 
ried. Retail Delivery Drivers—Business good; re- 
quest union men to demand the card of the man 
delivering goods. Steam Fitters—Business good; 
are agitating the eight-hour day. 

ExecuTiIvE CoMMITTEE— Recommends: 1—That 
the wage scale and agreement of the Electrical 
Workers, No. 151, with the West Shore Railroad 
Company be indorsed subject to the indorsement of 
the national organization; concurred in. 

Law AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE — Submitted 
titles of bills on labor before the Legislature. Moved 
and seconded that it is the sense of this Council that 


we are opposed to Sénator Anthony’s bill estab- 
lishing shooting ranges for high school; carried. 
Moved and seconded that it is the sense of this 
Council that we are opposed to Assembly bill No. 
174, on the ground of its impracticability and useless- 
ness; carried. Moved and seconded that the Secre- 
tary communicate with Senator Anthony, Assembly- 
man Beardsley, Representatives Benham, Leavitt, 
Building Trades Council and friends of labor; car- 
ried. Moved and seconded that the Council indorse 
the bill for the establishing of a sanatorium for the 
treatment of tuberculosis; carried. Moved and sec- 
onded that the Secretary notify all interested; car- 
ried. 


AupitinG CommMitteE—Report favorable on the 
bills except one submitted by G. B. Benham. Moved 
and seconded that bill be referred to Auditing Com- 
mittee, to report next meeting and the Secretary to 
notify Delegate Benham to itemize the same; carried. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND TREASURER—Submitted 
a quarterly report and the same was referred to 
the Auditing Committee. 


INSTALLATION OF OrFICERS—Past President M. 
Casey installed the new officers. 

New Business—Moved and seconded that we pro- 
ceed to elect delegates to the Japanese and Korean 
Exclusion League; carried. 


Nominations—J. J. Field, A. H. Irwin, Miss M. 
Andrews. Moved and seconded that the nominations 
close; carried. Moved and seconded that the Secre- 
tary cast the ballot for same; carried. Secretary 
to send credentials to the Japanese and Korean Ex- 
clusion League. 

Moved and seconded that our representative at 
Sacramento be instructed to furnish the Council with 
a copy of all bills pertaining to labor; carried. 

Delegate J. J. O’Neill introduced the following 
resolution : 

“Resolved, That the Trustees of this Council be 
and they are hereby authorized to act as Trustees of 
the eleven shares of stock in the San Francisco 


I-S-T-A_G-R-A-N-D-E 


THE FIRST SUB-DIVISION SOUTH OF THE COUNTY LINE 


SAN MATEO OR CEMETERIES ELECTRIC CAR ON MISSION ST., AND ASK CONDUCTOR TO LET YOU OFF AT VISTA GRANDE, 


Section No. 3 on Mission Street Now Open 


| No High City Taxation | 


1507 FILLMORE 
Corner O’Farrell 


You Don’t 
Have to Pay 
for These:— 


SIDEWALKS, 
STREET WORK, 
WATER, SEWERS, 
RED WOOD CURBS 


Liberal Extension 
for Any Reasonable 
Cause. 


LOTS $250 AND UP 


ON YOUR OWN TERMS 


SUTTON, GOULD & EPHRAIM 


SUBDIVIDED BY C. M. WOOSTER CO. 


| No Taxes--No Interest 


SOLE AGENTS 


Telephone West 5682 


Labor Council Hall Association subscribed for by 
this Council.” Carried. 

Delegate P. Scharrenberg introduced a bill rela- 
tive to attorney’s fees; moved and seconded that the 
bill be referred to the Law and Legislative Commit- 
tee; carried. 

Recerprs—Web Pressmen, $4; Coopers, No. 131, 
$8; Shoe Cutters, $4; Waiters, No. 30, $20; Cigar- 
makers, $6; Post Office Clerks, $8; Bakers, No. 24, 
$14; Pavers, $2. Total, $66. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; car fare, $1; stenog- 
rapher, $15; Financial Secretary, $15; P. O’Brien, 
$10; Labor Council Hall Association, February rent, 
$57.50; Lazor Ciarion, subscription, $25; office post- 
age, $2. Total, $155.50. 

Adjourned at 11:10 p. m. 

Wo. P. McCasz, Secretary. 
——_—______ 
PROGRESS OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 
A. F. PEEL, IN “THE CARPENTER,” 

Looking over some of the official reports on the 
work done by the U. B, during the past few years, 
my thoughts flew back to the time when such a 
thing as “organized labor” was‘unknown. I find that 
the modern labor movement was started nearly or 
about a hundred years ago. The condition of the 
wage earner at that time must have been several 
degrees below that of slavery. The slave was well 


housed, well fed, well cared for when sick, for he 
was so much valuable property. 


I would ask the reader to go back with me a few 
years to a town in the old Keystone State of Penn- 
sylvania, where I happened to be from 1877 to 
1882, and look at existing conditions. And what 
was true of one town was true of many others. 


The worker was hired by a corporation for a 
nominal wage of about 75 cents or a dollar per day 
of twelve hours. He was compelled to live in a 
company house and had to pay exorbitant rent for 
his quarters. In many of those buildings the sani- 
tary and other conditions were so awful that you 
would have been loath to use them as stables for 
cattle. All companies ran stores where you had to 
do your trading, paying scandalously high prices for 
cheap trash. When pay-day came around, which 
occurred seldom, your house rent and store bill was 
deducted from your pay and you were indeed very 
lucky if you had a balance coming to you, which you 
had scrimped and almost starved yourself to save. 
And even that balance was not paid to you in cash, 
but in company scrip, redeemable at the company’s 
store. Yet, as a person must needs have a little cash 
sometimes, there were certain places in town where 
you could get your scrip cashed—at a discount of 20 
to 25 per cent. But would you demand that the 
meager balance of your pay be paid to you in cash 
instead of scrip, it invariably meant a cut in wages 
or a discharge, with the discount on whatever scrip 
you might have, as the latter would be worthless out 
of town. Now I find that very town among the 
best organized towns in Pennsylvania. 

Observe the contrast between the conditions of 
the wage worker of, say, twenty-five years ago and 
conditions now prevailing. And it is “unionism” 
that has brought about the change for the better. 


Now, let your imagination go beyond the time of 
incipiency of modern labor organization, not for- 
getting, however, to take memorandum of the dif- 
ference of your present condition compared with 
that of twenty-five years ago; it will help you to 
arrive at the proper conclusion. 

Returning to the present, and looking across the 
vast gulf we have left behind us, the slough from 
which we have risen, I feel like the Irishman who 
was running down the street to catch a boat, only 
to find it started and was several feet away from 
the wharf on its outward move. Without hesitating 
he took a leap and landed sprawling on the deck, 
and after gathering himself together, and looking 
toward the dock, he exclaimed: “Holy mother of 
Moses, what a leap I made” 

So have we, the wage workers, made a great leap. 
Our movement has been continuous, onward and up- 
ward toward the goal. But let us not forget that 
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thousands and thousands have fought our battle be- 
fore our time; fought it in spite. of more discourage- 
ments than we of today are ever likely to encounter, 
and probably have not lived to enjoy the benefits of 
their efforts and sacrifices. 

Yet others are reaping the benefit at the present 
time. And to-day there is work outlined for every 
one of us to be performed now and perfected in the 
future. Are you going to do that work? Is it not 
your duty to do it, not only to yourself, but to your 
children? 

I often hear men grumble at paying 50 or 60 cents 
a month to their union. Would it not be better to 
pay 50 or 60 cents a day rather than to see us go 
back to olden times and see old conditions re-estab- 
lished, which inevitably would occur should we 
abandon our organization, which cannot exist unless 
we contribute an appropriate amount towards its 
maintenance ? 

Nothing in this world can stand still, and so the 
labor movement must either go forward or back- 
ward. Which shall it be? 

Forward must be the cry at all costs, and a for- 
ward march can only be possible if we have good 
men in the field, and plenty of them. This requires 
money, and we members of the present age must 
furnish it. Others in the past have sacrificed time 
and money for our benefit and we must do our 
share of self-sacrificing for the benefit of the future 
movement and the future generation. * * * 


We must rise or fall, sink or swim; for it is a true | 


saying that, “So. long as man is obliged to work for 
wages, he is bound to be controlled by one of two 
forces—organized capital or organized labor.” 

The one, greedy, tyrannical and avaricious as it is, 
will take the very life blood out of your veins and 
the bread from the mouths of your wife and little 
ones wherever they can turn it into profit. Under 
the most infernal industrial system ever known it is 
trying to exact the largest possible profit from our 
labor, for which it pays us a mere pittance of wages. 

The other force is endeavoring to assist the wage 
earner, physically, morally, mentally and financially, 
not only himself, but his family, by securing for him 
less hours of work, better wages, better sanitary 
conditions in the workshops and better conditions in 
general, thus giving him a chance to provide for, 
maintain and devote more time to his family, more 
time for study and recreation, or to improve his little 
home. 

One of its aims is the abolition of child labor under 
a certain age; in fact, its aims are the emancipation 
of the entire wage earning class from idiustrial 
slavery. 

Can you find fault with such aims? Which of the 
two forces do you wish to control you? 

Work! Work! Work! 
For the price of your coffee and bread, 

And sleep at night with shiver and cramp 
Like a brute in a barn or shed; 

O, life is a game in a devil’s ring, 
Where one in a thousand wins; 


Death must be a jollier thing, 
For a skeleton always grins. 


_———— 
BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ 
CONTROVERSY. 


The following appears in the January issue of the 
Shoe Workers’ Journal in relation to the election 
controversy of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union: 

“The Massachusetts Supreme Court closed its De- 
cember sitting without our election case being heard. 
Taking into consideration the usual court delays in 
cases of this kind, there is but little prospect of a 
decision being reached for some time to come. In 
the meantime the election ordered by the General 
Board for December 6th, and postponed because of 
this litigation, is held up indefinitely. The scope 
of authority of the General Board is in question, as 
is also the power of a convention. In consequence 
of this condition of affairs, it would seem unwise 
to call a convention for next June, as what a con- 
vention can legally do is unknown at the present 
time.” 

Sa 

A union man’s pride-is his clear card. 


Summerfield &Haines 


(Successers to Summerfield & Roman) 

The first and only Union Store on Market St. 
Clothing, Furnishing Goods, 
Hats, Shoes 
AGENTS 


Carhartt Overalls and Bridgemen’s 


Gloves 


1071-73 MARKET ST. San Francisco 


Between Sixth and Seventh Streets 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON 
—LAWYER— 


1700 CALIFORNIA ST. 


— VISITS HOMES BY 


Tel. Franklin 2079 


THE HOUR —— 


CLARA McGOWN NOONAN 
Soprano Soloist 


TEACHER PIANO, SINGING AND HARMONY 
Music Furnished for All Occasions 


Telephone West 4180 2007 DEVISADERO ST. 


THE SAME GOOD 


Lundstrom 
HATS 


are being made in our old shop in the rear of our 
Market Street Store, by the same Union Hatters. 


Main Store 


1178 Market Street 


OLD NUMBER 1458 
Branch Stores: 64 Market, 530 Haight 
KING SOLOMON’S HALL 


FILLMORE NEAR SUTTER 


Continental Building 
and Loan Assn. 


MARKET AND CHURCH STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


In Business for 18 Years 


Capital Subscribed, $15,000,000.00 
Capital Paid in and 


Reserve,. . 2,481 317.50 


5% Paid on Ordinary Deposits 
6% Paid on Term Deposits 


WASHINGTON DODGE, President, 

JAMES McCULLOUGH, Ist Vice-President. 
JOSEPH G. CRAWFORD,M. D., 2d Vice-Pres. 
GAVIN McNAB, Attorney, 

WILLIAM CORBIN, Sec’'y & Gen’'l Mer. 


Call or Write at Any Time Always 
Glad to Answer Questions 
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ESSE SA SSB LESSER SE ESSE PAIS UGE Gee OR en NA RR Ee TS ES LI SNe ae er ee oe ed eR TTY Se SE ae 


THE INDUSTRIAL SCRAP HEAP. 


Under the above caption Clarence H. Mark, agent 
of the Employment Bureau of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York City, writes as follows 
in the American Federationist: 


No one familiar with mining operations needs to 
be told that in the “dumps” of many mines in the 
silver and gold belts of the West there lie vast 
treasures, abandoned as worthless. 


Briefly, the mine dump compares clearly with the 
human waste heap resulting from industrial condi- 
tions. While the average American can readily 
understand that wealth lies buried in the mine dumps, 
the same wide-awake citizen could not so easily be 
convinced that the waste heap of industry contains 
treasures in the form of unused productive power 
and, hence, of economic value; or he may not know 
that there is such a thing as an industrial scrap pile 
at all. 


Concretely expressing the above comparison be- 
tween the mineral and industrial waste heap, let us 
first get a clear understanding of the latter term. 
Eyen the humblest citizen knows that this country 
is rapidly gaining the industrial supremacy of the 
world. With our seemingly inexhaustible resources 
we have in the past few decades been converting 
the raw material into salable commodities in our 
mills and factories, and, so successfully have we 
competed with foreign countries, that last year our 
exports amounted to over seven hundred million dol- 
lars. This struggle for industrial supremacy has 
made us a nation of factory toilers and mill hands, 
instead of agriculturists and individual producers 
as our forefathers were. Of the 29,000,000 wage- 
earners in this country, the majority are toiling in 
the mills, factories and mines, and not on the farms, 
or even in the offices. The artisan has become de- 
pendent almost entirely upon machinery for his daily 
bread; he no longer owns his own tools, but has 
become a cog in the machinery of industry, and now 
makes one-sixtieth part of a shoe, whereas formerly 
he made the whole. 


The cost of production has been reduced to a 
science—the principle that it is easier and cheaper 
to conduct a large business rather than a small one 
now dominates our industrial life. The individual 
has become almost an atom in the condensation of 
productive power. By cost of production, is meant 
the combined cost of raw material, labor, and such 
like. The successful purchasing agent must know 
how to buy material at the lowest prices, and the 
successful employment superintendent must know 
how to manipulate labor on the closest possible mar- 
gin, for labor is the largest item in the cost of pro- 
duction. 

How many of us stop to think of the economic and 
human waste incident to our present industrial prog- 
ress; how many of us have had a real vision of the 
industrial human waste heap in which are buried 
rich economic assets, and on which are whitening the 
bones of hapless artisans injured in the struggle? 

In other words, how many people know that over 
half a million wage-earners are annually killed or 
injured in industry in the United States alone? The 
speed with which we have been moving industrially 
has blinded us to the sacrifice of human life and the 
resulting loss in productive power. The “dump” 
created by the mills, factories, and railroads, has for 
years been growing, but the killed or crippled artisan 
thrown thereon by a profligate system of production 
has long been considered as mere human tailings— 
worthless and unworkable. Expressed otherwise, it 
means that when a man, woman, or a child, has been 
maimed or killed in the mill or factory, the innocent 
sufferer has been turned out to join the ranks of 
those similarly situated, and sooner or later to drift 
into charity’s niggardly maw, after being denied 
the right to earn a living. Hence, the negligent and 
profligate methods of the days of ’49 and ’81, when 
rich mineral was allowed to remain unused, are being 
duplicated on a vast scale in the industrial world 
of a later day. In those days men got rich quick at 
the expense of nature, who is a patient sufferer. 
Today it would seem that the pioneers of a new 


industrial era are enriching themselves by wasteful 
use of the energies of men, women, and children, 
only to cast them upon the waste heap when they 
are killed, injured, or worn out in the fierce struggle 
for a livelihood. They, too, have been patient suf- 
ferers. It remains to be seen how long they will 
bear the burden. s 


Looking a little closer at the modern industrial 
waste heap, let us examine its component parts. Of 
what is it made and from what sources is it created ? 
By tracing the questions of accidents in industry, 
as they have been investigated at home and abroad, 
we find that the five great industries, railroading, 
manufacturing, mining, building, and construction 
and agriculture, are the main contributors. The 
steam railroads in the United States annually maim 
and kill 100,000 employes and passengers, about fif- 
teen per cent of which number are killed. The fac- 
tories and mills conservatively add 225,000 to the list 
annually. With the rush of building and construc- 
tion, it is not surprising to find that over 235,000 
are derived from this source. John Mitchell has 
estimated the loss in mining at 12,000 lives yearly, 
this number being based on incomplete reports of 
only 15 of the 30 mining States. To complete the 
list, agriculture adds over 9,000 accidents, resulting 
largely from the introduction of modern machinery. 


In this way the grand total of the injured and 
killed amounts to over 575,000. These figures are 
based on the best authorities in the United States, 
on the thorough studies of the accident question 
made in Germany, France, Switzerband, and other 
foreign countries, and upon investigations in the 
large industrial centers among us. They are ad- 
mittedly incomplete, and it is believed that, were a 
complete census of accidents taken, the real number 
would exceed the above total many fold. 


The productive power lying dormant upon the 
industrial waste heap is arrived at- by comparative 
statistics, and by actual experiments in re-establish- 
ing the injured artisan, as carried on in New York 
and Chicago. It has been found, for instance, that 
about forty per cent of industry’s cripples possess a 
certain earning power, but under present conditions 
employers do not hire cripples, though they might 
do some things weil. The increased liability to acci- 
dent is the main reason for this discrimination. 


It is apparent, therefore, that the partially and 
totally disabled are not re-established in other lines 
of employment. Fifteen per cent are killed and the 
remainder, or about five hundred thousand, are com- 
pelled to fight a one-sided battle for existence, or 
give up the struggle as hopeless, for those who can 
are denied the right to work. This modern 
“Slaughter of the Innocents” constitutes one of the 
saddest blots upon our nation’s fair name. 


Unconsciously, the industrial system accountable 
for this slaughter is also forced to meet the economic 
loss. Considering that the average annual wage of 
the artisan is $500, the loss in earning power is some- 
thing like $250,000,000 yéarly. In addition to this, 
it is safe to say that the loss in production, through 
enforced idleness, is twice the above sum. So the 
industrial scheme must bear this burden and attempt 
to save the waste in other ways—by raising the price 
of food stuffs and rent, and by reducing the wage 
scale, or at best, increasing the latter but slightly. 
As a matter of fact, inflation of prices and other 
methods are false palliatives, and only tend to con- 
fuse the real issue. 

But the above loss is only a part of the evil result- 
ing from the creation of industry’s waste heap. If 
its half million integral parts are not re-established— 
and there is little chance that they will be—they 
must sooner or later become public charges—forced 
into poverty. And here again the economic loss is 
terrifying if they are driven into poverty, as they are 
every day. We know that it costs $6,000 to support 
a pauper throughout his natural lifetime. This means 
that by crippling and killing a half million wage- 
earners annually, over one and one-half billion dol- 
lars must be paid for their support during their 
natural lifetime. Unconsciously again, the em- 
ployer and the philanthropist, to say nothing of the 


general public, help to bear this heavy burden by an 
increased tax rate. 

The economic loss is appalling enough, but the 
cost in misery and suffering, the demoralization of 
the home, the enforced poverty and the loss of self- 
respect—in a word, the social loss—can not be esti- 
mated for the present, nor as to the effects upon 
future generations. 

With the above significant facts confronting the 
wage-earners and the general public with equal force, 
it is not surprising that the attention of labor lead- 
ers, and manufacturers and economists, is being 
directed to the question of accidents in industry and 
remedies to obviate the resulting evils. Along pre- 
ventative lines the American Institute of Social Serv- 
ice is about to establish a “Social Museum,” mod- 
eled after foreign institutions of the same kind. An 
exhibition of protective devices for machinery is 
to be held in New York City and in Chicago this 
year. Constructive employment agencies, seeking to 
re-establish the partially disabled, have been inaugu- 
rated with success in New York, Chicago, and Cleve- 
land. Legislation on the prevention of accidents is 
notoriously defective, only seven States having any 
semblance of laws om this important subject. The 
only national law is the one covering safety devices 
on railroads, and it has never been fully enforced. 

In the many dangerous trades but little legislation 
exists to make employment conditions more health- 
ful and operation safer. As a nation of greedy 
toilers, in search of the almighty dollar, we have 
not yet awakened to the enormity of the slaughtering 
process going on all about us. The fact that 11 
per cent of all the paupers in the United States have 
been reduced to dependence through needless acci- 
dents is either generally unknown or not considered 
in the rush for gain. The fact that fully 2,000,000 
people—wage-earners and their dependent families— 
are annually crowded to the verge of poverty, and 
that a large percentage are actually forced into the. 
abyss through accidents that might largely have 
been prevented, is only beginning to awaken an in- 
terest among thoughtful men and women in this 
country. In itself this deplorable condition is a sad 
commentary on our national morals, in defense of 
which we arose en masse a generation ago to frec 
the black slaves, but by which we are not now actu- 
ated to free this modern host, who are none the less 
slaves to machinery and the prevailing industrial 
system. 

If we are derelict in instituting a campaign of 
prevention, we are even more so in attempting to 
recompense the sufferers from accidents. The time 
may be far distant, but it is certain to come, when 
the injured artisan, now thrown ruthlessly upon an 
inadequate and vicious charitable system for sup- 
port, will at least be indemnified by the employer for 
his loss and the denial of the right to work. 

In our own country, Massachusetts and Illinois 
are the only States that have investigated the subject 
of workingmen’s insurance. At the recent conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor strong 
resolutions were adopted favoring more effective 
legislation on this question, arid gradually the press 
is taking it up in earnest, as its principles are bet- 
ter understood. By such a system of indemnification, 
coupled with adequate preventive measures only, can 
the present waste of money and energy be saved. 

The plea that the sacrifice of human life on such 
a scale is but the price that we are compelled to pay 
for our remarkable industrial progress, will soon be 
looked upon as barbarous and unworthy of an en- 
lightened people. 

eS 

The Committee on Postoffices is said to have 
agreed to recommend an increase for carriers and 
clerks serving over one year of $6 to $10 a month. 
All other Government employes are hopeful now 
that Congressmen have raised their own pay, espe- 
cially as the President has expressed his desire to 
see salaries increased. 


’ 
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Kanakas in Queensland, exempted from deporta- 
tion, are forming a union for the protection of their 
own interests. 


A COMPARISON THAT DOES NOT 
FLATTER. 


The average wage worker of this country, says the 
Railroad Trainmen’s Journal, has keyed himself up 
to the point where he believes that he has the best 
of everything in work and wages and, the rest of the 
world, therefore, will please sit up and take pattern 
whenever it feels the need of enlightenment along 
such lines as tend to progressive performance and 
permanent betterment of the common people. 


The majority of us take our cue from the million 
of immigrants that are added to our working popu- 
lation each year, but which do not represent the 
average working class of Europe that is above the 
lowest level of humanity as we receive it at our 
ports of entry. 


It will surprise many of our industrial workers 
to know. that, all things entering into comparison, 
they are not much better off, if any, than their breth- 
ren in England or Germany. It is true that we work 
harder in the United States, make a little more 
money, but have had much advantage in less con- 
gestion of population, natural resources and inven- 
tive genius. It is also true that, as a rule, our for- 
eign co-workers work fewer hours, receive as much 
wage, ‘comparing its purchasing power, have better 
legislative protection against dangerous appliances, 
work more slowly and get out a better finished prod- 
uct, as our tribute to foreign makes of goods of cer- 
tain kinds bears witness. 


When we break away from the very few highly 
paid workmen and get to the millions who earn 
ordinary wages we are confronted with comparisons 
of wages, hours and conditions in Europe that show 
up very well along side df our own and in addition 
the European workman has the great advantage of 
working at a rate that will permit of his remaining 
in employment until he has reached the estimated age 
of sixty-five, whereas, the pushing, high speed Amer- 
ican mechanic has the dead line drawn on his em- 
ployment at thirty-five years. 


The chief error in forming conclusions between 
conditions here and abroad is in mistakenly consider- 
ing the earning capacity of the lowest class of immi- 
grants that come to us. People without trades or, if 
they have them, of the kind that are susceptible of 
the greatest competition, are not to be used in intelli- 
gent comparison of conditions between the two con- 
tinents. 

We all know that the English, German, French or 
Swedish artisan never hunts long for a job in the 
United States. Except in times of acute depression 
there is always a position ready for him. The Amer- 
ican mechanic pays his tribute of respect in imitating 
many of the little tricks or twists of the trade that 
are known to him that make work easier and solve 
apparently difficult problems in mechanics with ease 
and simplicity. The American artisan is usually the 
equal of the average European mechanic but there 
are very few shops where the exceptional man was 
not trained abroad or had the advantage of some 
assistance from one who was. 

The American artisan has captured the markets of 
the world, but he has killed himself doing it. It is a 
questionable satisfaction for the American mechanic 
to be informed in these prosperous days that his skill 
and ability have captured the markets of the world 
when he is out of a job because he is too old to work 
at the high speeds demanded and is living off the 
wages of his wife and daughters, who are working in 
the mills or department stores because the real bread- 
winner crossed the dead line before he reached forty 
years, and they must take up the burden. 

We have hundreds of thousands of mine and mill 
employes who work patiently year in and year out 
without intruding themselves in the way of their 
fellow workmen. While they live in districts and 
contribute their great proportion to the prosperity 
of the nation and assist in capturing the national 
markets, little is ever heard or thought of them un- 
less they strike. Then the worst side of the men is 
shown, they are belabored by press and public as 
“law-breaking foreigners who mistake liberty for 
license, etc.” No thought is given to the thousands 
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of these employes who sacrifice their lives and limbs, 
who work themselves into the charity organizations 
before they have crossed middle age and who work 
in a living hell to make millions for their employers 
and a-bare living for themselves but, when we do 
think of them, we think further and believe that they 
are better off than their co-laborers in the “black 
counties” of England, or the furnaces of Germany. 

There is a world of valuable information on these 
questions furnished in the recent work of Arthur 
Shadwell, who has made a study of industrial condi- 
tions in England, Germany and America. His deduc- 
tions do not give the American the best of it by any 
means. His comment on Pittsburg and its conditions 
is as follows: 


“Compared with the inferno of Pittsburg and the 
lesser but still more grimy and dismal hells of the 
Monongahela Valley—Homestead, Braddock and the 
rest—Sheffield is clean and Esen a pleasure resort. 


“If Pittsburg is hell with the lid off, Homestead is 
hell with the hatches on. There is nothing but un- 
relieved gloom and grind on one side of the fuming, 
groaning works where men sweat at the furnaces and 
rolling mills twelve hours a day for seven days a 
week; on the other, rows of wretched hovels where 
they eat and sleep, having neither time nor energy 
left for anything else. Only those who worship the 
god of gold can pay homage to the lord of squalor 
who sits enthroned on the Monongahela. The 
money made there carries a taint with it.” 

The German workman who gains a little more 
money by coming to America loses many of the good 
things he had at home. Shadwell declares that Ger- 
many not only has kept pace with the march of in- 
ternational industry, but has cared for her working 
classes by helping them at every step. He says, “All 
sections of the community, from the throne to the 
workhouse have contributed something. Ordered 
regulation is accepted and applied with infinite pains 
by the legislature, government departments and pri- 
vate citizens.” 

‘A review of his work has been summed up to the 
effect that the American works longer hours than 
the Englishman and his output is greater. The Ger- 
man works almost as many hours as the American 
but not so fast. The American receive higher money 
wages than either of the others, but cannot buy any 
more for them. He pays higher rents, more for his 
living, pleasures, sports and travel than either the 
English or German workman, and has fewer ad- 
vantages in free libraries and the like. The Amer- 
ican and German come closer in results as a whole, 
but the English worker is given the best of the com- 
parison, so much so that Shadwell declares that “the 
British workman with skill and character had better 
not leave home for the American El Dorado; it will 
prove a mirage.” 

While these comparisons may shock some of the 
supersensitive who like to feel that they are the 
blessed of the earth, and some others who like to 
politically advise us of what has been done for the 
working people, it will do the rest of us some good 
to know that we are not so far ahead of the com- 
mon people of Europe as we like to make ourselves 
believe. 

To get the right idea of where we are at indus- 
trially, when we make comparisons let us compare 
occupations of the same kind, and not our high-class 
labor with the low-class labor of elsewhere. If we 
do it may put a crimp in some of our conceit, but it 
ought to add to our common sense. 

———_@____—__- 


One of the peculiar situations that has come to 
the surface in connection with the big tunnel for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul railway to connect 
the State of Idaho and Montana is the fact that the 
eight-hour law exists in Montana, and in conse- 
quence the men working on that side work only eight 
hour shifts, while those on the Idaho side work ten 
hours. In addition the men on the Montana side are 
paid $3.50 a day, while those on the Idaho side re- 
ceive $3 for ten hours’ work. The answer: In 
Montana the workers are well organized; in Idaho 
they are not. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
second and fourth Thursdays at 8 p. m. bel Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first Tuesdays 
at 8 p. m. Law and Legislative Committee meets 
Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock, at headquarters. 
Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 

Alaska Salmon Packers—Ramon Villannera, Secy.; 
headquarters, 1131 O'Farrell. 
Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 

Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2211 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 

H. A. Harby, Sutro Baths. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Headquarters, 990 McAllister; 

P. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
1st and 3d Thursdays, 2089 15th. 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wednes- 

a? ba Ne papleta Council Hall, 316 14th. 

oe. 
Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—D. Tierney, 612 

Elizabeth. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers—Geo. 

502 Hickory ave. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 
. m., Moseback’s Hall 


Gallagher, Secy., 


8:30 p. i . 
Bootblacks—Il1st and 4th Sundays, Broadway and 


Kearny. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 


Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 
Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 


meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers—Meet ist and 3d Mondays, 
Alabama. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Bent’s Hall, 22d and 
Folsom. 

a eee Labor Council Hall, 316 

Boat Builders—Iist and 3d Wednesdays, 1408 Golden 
Gate ave. 

an Caners—Meet 3d Tuesdays, 

all. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet Ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers,.No. 9—J. Blum, Secy., 
Post Office Station No. 2, Mission Road. 

Cemetery Employes—list and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf’s Hall, Ocean View. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 402 Locust; 
Tuesday, 1411 Geary. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 4 p. m., at 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters and 
meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet ist and 8d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Furniture and Piano Drivers—Wm. H. Marden, 
Secy., 147 Fair Oaks. 

Foundry Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
1133 Mission. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
bore per and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Glove Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Hackmen—Meet Saturdays, Mowry Hall, Grove and 
Laguna. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Bar Miscellaneous—Headquar- 
ters, 1111 Laguna; H. Huber, Secy. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays. 

Janitors—Meet ist Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Journeymen Horseshoers—Meet 2d, 3d and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Council, 316 14th. 

Ladies’ Tailors—Meet. 24 and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—E. T. O’Day, Secy., 577 
Duboce ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—18A Diamond; 
meet Thursdays at headquarters. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards—46 East. 

Molders, No. 164—-Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 20th 
and Folsom. 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 

Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 
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Labor Council 


meet 


Eagles’ 


Milk Wagon Drivers—W. E. Decker, Secy., 417 
Haight. * 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

meee Mailers—Henry Schutter, Secy., 253 
North. 


Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—J. M. Jones, Secy., 1613 Baker. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers— 
Headquarters, Folsom Street Bulkhead; meet 
Tuesdays, 9 Mission. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo-Engravers, No. 8—Meet Ist Sunday, 12 m., 


Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 
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Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, No. 
18, Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall, 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; George L. Berry, Busi- 
ness Agent, 306 14th. 

Pattern Makers—Meet ist and 8d Saturdays, 22d 
and Folsom. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 308 14th. : 

Rammermen—tist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mon- 
i aoe Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet Sat- 
urdays, 1133 Mission. 


eae Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 

ast. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—A. Johnson, Ex- 
aminer, Folson near Spear; Frank Billington, 
Secy., 645 Taylor ave., Alameda. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d and 
Folsom. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 


som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Ship Scalers—H. Woodville, Secy., 209 6th ave., 
corner California; meets Mondays, 1 Vallejo. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet Potrero Opera House, 18th 
and Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet Mondays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 523 5th; meet Mondays, 
1133 Mission. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet list and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, 308 14th, 
H. L. White, Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 
316 14th. 

Upholsterers—J. H. Peacock, Secy.; 
640 Olive ave. 


headquarters, 


Undertakers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis-. 


sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Headquarters, Scott and Eddy; 
meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., at headquarters, 1195 
Scott. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, 2 p. m., at head- 
quarters, 509 Golden Gate ave., Rooms 40-42. 
Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple; 316 

14th st. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet Ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at 335 Noe st. 


SS 
The Last Straw. 


It was Saturday night, and owing to the tempo- 
rary absence of his wife, it fell to Mr. Brown to 
attend to the usual process of giving his eight-year- 
old son a bath and putting him to bed. He had left 
his evening paper with a man’s reluctance, and had 
hurried matters along with more speed than the 
little chap was accustomed to. However, he endured 
it all without a protest unt#l it came to the prayer. 
It was his habit after “Now I lay me,” to ask the 
Divine blessing upon a long list of relatives and 
friends, calling each by name. 

“Please, God,” he began, “bless papa and mamma, 
grandpa and grandma, and Aunt Edith and Uncle 
George, and—.” A pause. His father, thinking to 
curtail the list of beneficiaries, softly insinuated an 
“amen.” Not heeding the interruption, the little 
supplicant drew a long breath, and continued, “And 
Aunt Alice and Cousin Annie, and—and—.” Again 
his father said “amen.” 

This was more than flesh and blood could stand, 
and lifting his little head he exclaimed, with tears 
of indignation, “Papa, who’s running this prayer, 
you or me?”—Ex. = 

——_——_—___ 
Had His Doubts. 


A negro boy, employed by a physician, was sent 
out one night to saddle the doctor’s horse. When 
the boy led the horse to the front gate the doctor 
discovered that the saddle was on the horse in a 
reversed condition, the front of the saddle pointing 
toward the horse’s tail. 

“Why did you put the saddle on in that way?” re- 
marked the doctor. 

The negro innocently replied: “Doctor, I didn’t 
know which way you was gwine.’—Judge. 

—_—__ -—___ @&______ —_ 
A workman to be a man must be a union man. 


Robert H., Frost Lewis D. Wallenstein 
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WHAT MADE ME FAMOUS 


My $25 SUITS 


TO YOUR MEASUREMENT 


NATE LEVY 


Note I use the label. 


(Formerly of Arm- 
strong & Levy.) 


UNION TAILOR 


This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 


OF AMERICA 


The following named custom tailoring firms are 
entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America: 


Kelleher & Browne, 16 Octavia St. 

Abe Jacobs, 4036 Highteenth St. 

H Levy, 1790 Sutter, cor. Buchanan. 

Bert Armstrong, 941 Fillmore St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O’Connor & Cussen, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

L. Lubin, 2425 Mission St. 

H,. Cohen, 828% Devisadero St. 

Gilligan & Harlow, 530-532 McAllister St. 

Harth, Dixon & McCrystle, Inc., 445 Van Ness Ave 

McDonald & Collett, 18th and Mission Sts. 

T. P. O’Doud, 186 Church Sé. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

M. Baum, 935 Valencia St. 

Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore St., and 731 Van 
Ness Ave. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
BSED ERINT 
SSE, 


Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 
Townes-Meals Co., 1411 Post. 

Upton Bros. & Deizelle, 115 Welch. 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 

Van Cott, W. S., 1561 Post. 

Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
Wallace Larssen Co., Inc., 955 O'Farrell. 
Weiss, M., 639 Baker. 


Beyond the curve was a down-grade of a mile, and 
with a yell and a flourish of his whip the driver 
urged hic horses to a dead run. The five of us inside 
had to hang on for dear life and every half minute 

the stage seemed bound to go over. . 
Wot pou kee Mgit Pak: “Did ye know that if we’d happened to have struck 
BOOKBINDERS a rock we'd all been dead men in no time?” 


“ ” 
Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. Of course. 
Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. “And ye wasn’t prayin’?” 
Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. “Not at all.” 


Hicks-Judd Co.. 270-284 Valencia. 
Bienes Tinh C6, than Gears. Three or four miles further on the driver tried his 
McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. man with another curve. In his determination to 
McIntyre, Jno. B., Fifth and Folsom. P 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. make a close call of it one wheel ran off the edge 
pipie areas rene Mars gg ee of the precipice, and only a sudden effort of the 
horses saved the coach. We were flung in a heap 
and frightened half to death, but the man beside 
the driver never lost a puff of his cigar. When 
things were safe the driver turned on him with: 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


Abbott, F. H., 605 San Pablo Ave., Oakland. 

Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 

Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 

Benham, Fisk & Slyter, 684 San Jose Ave. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Bohannan, W. G. Co., 3077-3081 Twenty-first. 

Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 

Brunt, W. N. Co., 391 Jessie. 

Buckley & Curtin, 1735 Dolores. 
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Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 
Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 


Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 
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Bulletin, The, Lombard and Sansome. 
Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 
California Printing Co., 2054 Market. 
Call, The, Third and Market. 
Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. 
Clements Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 
Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. 
Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 
Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Construction News, 641 Stevenson. 
Coonley, Ben D., 513% Octavia. 
Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 
Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 
Coast Seamen’s Journal. 
Crackbon & Tonkin, 22 Leavenworth. 
Crocker, H. S. Co., 517 Market. 
Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 
Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 
Davis Printing Co., 1076 Howard. 
Dettner-Travers' Press, Forty-ninth and 
Shafter, near Telegraph, Oakland. 
Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 
Elite Printing Co., 3257 Twenty-fourth. 
Eureka Press, Inc., 304 Polk. 
Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 
Francis Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. 
Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., 2366 Market. 
German Demokrat, 643 Stevenson. 
Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near BHighth. 
Golden State ribet he Co., 1842 Sutter. 
Goldwin, Thos. S., 1612 Guerrero. 
rreuree San Francisco Ptg Co., 14 Leaven- 
worth. 
Guedet, L. F., 131 Falcon Ave. 
Halle & Scott, 1225 Eighteenth Ave., Sunset. 
Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 
Hancock Bros., 567 Williams, Oakland. 
Hastings Printing Co., 350 Fell. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, EB. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 
Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 
Jacobs Printing Co., 414 Webster. 
Jalumstein Printing Co., 1326 Eddy. 
Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 
Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 
Knowles, Edward Co., 214 Hyde. 
Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 
Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 
Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 
La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 
Latham & Emanuel, 971 Howard. 
Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 
Leichner Printing Co., 1542% Fifteenth. 
Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 
Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 
Lynch & Hurley, 130 Van Ness Ave. 
Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 
Majestic Press, 1919 Ellis. 
Marshall & Lightburne, 1338 Fillmore. 
Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 


California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 325 Eighth, Oakland. 
McCabe & Sons, 38 Sycamore Ave. 

Sierra Engraving Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 

Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 


Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 
teenth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
and Secretary D. T. Powers may be addressed as 


above. 
_— Oe 
The Stage Driver’s Bluff. 


As we left Sandy Gulch for Rising Sun there were 
six male passengers to go by the stage, and the route 
was over the mountains and full of chances of dis- 
aster. The driver came out from breakfast as soon 
as the stage was ready, and looking about on the pas- 
sengers he selected a small, pale-faced man and 
invited him to climb up beside him. While the pale- 
faced man was climbing up the driver whispered to 
the rest of us: 

“I picked him out in order to scare him to death. 
You fellows will see a heap of fun before we’ve gone 
ten miles!” 

Two minutes west of the gulch the road made a 
sudden turn, with a sheer fall of a hundred feet down 
to Wild Cat Creek, and the driver put his horses at 
the gallop and said to the man: 

“We may get around all right, or we may fetch up 
down below. Hold yer breath and say yer prayers!” 

The passenger made no move and did not change 
countenance, and, after making the course all right, 
the rider rather indignantly demanded: 

“Didn’t you see that the off wheel run within a foot 
of the edge of the precipice?” 

“It ran within six inches, sir!” was the reply. 


“That surely was the brink of the grave.” 

“Guess it was,” was the quiet reply. 

“The clusest shave you will ever hev till the last 
one comes.” 

“Yes,” 

“See here, now, but what sort of a critter ar’ 
you?” was the query. “Don’t you know ’nuff to git. 
skeart?” 

“Nothing has happened yet to scare me.” 

“But mebbe ye want me to drive plumb over a 
precipice a thousand feet high?” 

“If you conveniently can. The fact is, driver, I 
came off up here intending to commit suicide, and 
if you can dump the whole of us over some cliff 
you'll oblige me.”—Atlanta Constitution. 


ee ee 
Why She Held Back. 


The little daughter of Representative Burleson of 
Texas. goes to the same school Quentin Roosevelt 
attends in Washington. They have a drill each day 
in marching out of the room. Little Miss Burleson 
was so placed the other day that she and Quentin 
Roosevelt were to take hold of one another’s hands 
and march out. 

The little girl held back when she saw the Presi- 
dent’s son with extended hand alongside of her. 

“Take his hand,” the teacher said. 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t,’ Miss Burleson said. 

“Why not?” the teacher asked. 

“Because I’m a Democrat,” she said, and insisted 
on walking down alone.—Chicago Inter Occan. 

—————_&__—— 

“But, Tommy,” said his mother, “didn’t your cor- 
science tell you you were doing wrong?” “Yes’m,” 
replied Tommy, “but I don’t believe everything I 
hear.”—Philadelphia Press. 


Demand union-label clothing. 


Merchants Press, 762 Larkin. 

Mining and Engineering Review, 1225 Wigh- 
teenth Ave. 

Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. 

Monahan, John, 449 Duboce Ave. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 3232 Mission. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MecNicoll, John R., 615 Sansome. 

Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 619 Clay. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

North End Review, 1322 Stockton. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2438 Sacramento. 

Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

Peterson, Con. H., 33 Ivy Ave. 

Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 1508 Buchanan. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Prouty Press, 208 Noe. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rooney, J. V. Co., 3237 Nineteenth. 

Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. 

Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 

San Francisco Newspaper Union, 405 Highth, 
Oakland. 
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The Irish Tailors 
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ARE BACK TO THE OLD STAND 

SEVENTH anp MARKET STREETS, 

LARGER THAN EVER; MODERN 
STORE, MODERN WORKSHOP, PERFECT TAILORING AT 
MODERATE PRICES, STRICTLY UNION IN EVERY DETAIL. 
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FIRST TAILORS IN SAN 
FRANCISCO TO ADOPT THE 
CUSTOM TAILORS’ UNION 
LABEL. 


FIRST TAILORS IN SAN 
FRANCISCO TO ADOPT THE 
CUSTOM TAILORS’ UNION 
LABEL. 


San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
Sequoia Press, The, 1161 Howard. 
Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 
Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 
Shaw-Gille Co., 2880 Sixteenth. 
Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard. 
Springer & Co., 1532 Geary. 

Fourth. ; 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
Standard Printing To., 1511 Geary. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
Stuetzel & Co., 57-59 Clementina. 
Sutter Press, 448 Haight. 
Telegraph Press, 4150 Eighteenth. 
Thompson & Adams, 2231 Mission. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE, THE IRISH TAILORS 


11-15 Seventh Street, near Market 
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CASTE AND LABOR. 


In a powerful article on the Caste System in Eng- 
land, in the current Cosmopolitan, Charles Edward- 
Russell has this to say as to the basis of that system. 
“With whatever eyes of partiality, tolerance or 
affinity we may look upon caste, and however we may 
glaze it over or excuse an ancient custom, or how- 
ever habit may have inured us to it, from this we 
shall find no escape, that the heart of the matter is 
the idea of the dishonor of labor,” which is true for 
England and not essentially different in this country. 
The pride and boast of the English aristocracy is 
that they trace an unbroken descent from ancestors 
who never did a useful thing, and their own inflation 
and exalted sense of superiority springs from the 
conscious knowledge that they have lived-true to 
the traditions and practices of that ancestry. It is 
lamentably true that labor has always been an out- 
cast, a Pariah, the Wandering Jew of economics 
and society. It has worn the badge of servitude 
and the shackles of slavery; it has been an exile 
from the table of plenty and subsisted on the crumbs 
as did Lazarus. The hard and knotted hands of toil 
are today as certain a sign of disgrace as were the 
powder-stained fingers of the Commune. Yet, labor 
produces. all wealth, makes possible ease, comfort, 
peace, plenty, makes the wilderness blossom as the 
rose, makes civilization possible. Every good and 
great thing, everything worth having has come as 
the product of toil. The world’s great men and 
women have come from its ranks. Ever since the 
homes of men were two stories high has the garret 
been the nursery of genius and the slums the cradle 
of talent. It will not always be so. Not forever 
will the social Peter deny Labor, the Savior. The 
time is coming when the most pitied human being 
will be the one with no useful occupation. In the 
aristocracy of intellect such a creature is now de- 
spised. And in the sweet awakening, when labor 
comes into its own, the worker bees in the social 
hive will sting to death the drones, who, like the 
lilies of the field, “toil not, neither do they 
Labor can afford to wait, and work. 

2 
DETECTIVES AND UNIONS. 


The International Labor News Bureau is authority 
for the following: 

A Chicago detective agency has been caught red- 
handed in the work of promoting slugging during 
strikes. A Milwaukee concern engaged the Chicago 
company to break a strike, one of its supposed detec- 
tives was a union iron molder. Because of their 
splendid physique this man and one other were given 
the names of union officials whom they were to 
slug, the compensation being $10 per day. Upon 
arrival in Milwaukee the supposed detectives went to 
police headquarters, got the co-operation of the de- 
partment, sent for the head of the agency, and when 
a prearranged fracas was started local officers ar- 
rested not only the professional disturbers, but their 
chief as well. 
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Officials of national labor organizations living in 
Chicago held a conference recently and petitioned 
the A. F. of L. to call a national conference “to pro- 
vide means of protection, methods of defense, and 
channels of publicity on behalf of Moyer, Haywood 
and Pettibone.” Those participating in the Chicago 
meeting were Lee M. Hart, of the Theatrical Stage 
Employes; Chas. Dold, of the Piano and Organ 
Workers; Chas. A. Baustian, of the Carriage and 
Wagon Workers; TF. H. Harzbecker and Jos. 
Schmidt, of the Bakers; Wesley Russel and W. C. 
Long, of the Commercial Telegraphers, and G. W. 
Gibson, of the Car Workers. National officers at 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati and other cities have en- 
dorsed the movement. The A. F. of L. Executive 
Council is now voting on the proposition. 
—@—_____ 

The Hawaiian Territorial Board of Immigration 
has sent a cablegram to R. C. Stackable, their agent 
in London, authorizing him to charter a steamer to 
bring more Spanish laborers to the Islands to labor 
in the cane fields. 


LABOR CLARION. 


NOTICE!! NOTICE!! 


On or about January 20, ’07 
we will opena Branch Store at 


781 MARKET ST. ("ay 


Between 3rd and 4th Sts. 


Hansen & Elrick 


MEN’S FURNISHERS and HATTERS 
1105-07 Fillmore Street 


Formerly Examiner Building - _———— 


FOR BEST VALUES IN 


HATS 
J. €. Meussdorffer Sons 


Established 1849 


909 EIMLEMORE 909 


Formerly 534-536 Third Street 


GET THE BEST--IT PAYS 
Cary Safes Are Fireproof 


Exclusive Hatters 
Baldwin Jewelry Co. 


Agents for All American Watches 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


General Agents—Stock on Hand 
131 FIFTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


New Presses 


WALTER N. BRUNT 


COMPANY 
Printing, Badges, 
Regalia, Buttons, Etc. 


391 JESSIE ST. 


At Fifth, opposite U. S. Mint, S. F. 


New Type 
Factory on Premises 


1261 Van Ness Avenue, at Sutter 


SAN FRANCISCO 


This is the only gen- 
uine Label of the 
United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers of 
North America, af- 
filiated with the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
GENERAL OFFICE 


62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


Beware of Imitation and» Fraudulent Labels 


LASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


BITTERS 


A PLEASANT LAXATIVE 
NOT INTOXICATING 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 1966 


Jas. G. Maguire 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Suite 22, St. Mungo Building, N. W. Corner 
Golden Gate Avenue and Fillmore Street 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


FRANK J. SYMMES, Pres. O. A. HALE. Vice-Pres. 
CHAS. NELSON, Vice-Pres. E. W, RUNYON, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY BRUNNER, Cashier 


Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 248, 742.13 
DEPOSITS - - - - 4176, 658.85 


42 MONTGOMERY ST., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus........ $2,578,695.41 
Capital actually paid up in cash........ 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, December 31, 1906............ 38,531,917.28 

F. Tillmann, Jr., President; Daniel Meyer, First 
Vice- President; Emil Rohte, Second Vice- President; 
A. Be RR, Schmidt, Cashier; Wm. Herrman, Asst. 
Cashier; George Tourny, Secretary; A. H. Muller, 
Asst. Secretary. Goodfellow & Eells, General 
Attorneys, 

Directors—F. Tillmann, Jr., Daniel Meyer, Emil 
Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. 
W. Van Bergen, E. T. Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. 


DRINK BEER 


| See that this Label is on 
the Keg or Bottle. 


OF AMERICA 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


WHEN YOU 


Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


LO 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


